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This Connecticut Market—Dietter’s of New Haven 
—made the sales atmosphere of its store more inviting to 
the public and more profitable to them with a smartly 
designed floor of Armstrong’s Linoleum. This floor attracts 
traffic and can take it with a minimum of daily care. 


Sales Start Underfoot in this modern showroom of 
the Ben Cook Plumbing and Heating Co. of Denver, Colorado. 
The floor is a special design of Armstrong’s Linoleum, per- 
manently cemented in place. It’s a sales-making answer to the 
buying public’s question, “What kind of place have they?” 


How Shops, Stores, an Showrooms 
are bringing in more business 


Tuese DAYS, to be suc- 
cessful, a retail merchant 
must dress up to attract 
trade. And the dressing up 
starts underfoot. With 
Armstrong’s Linoleum the 
job is simple, inexpensive, 
and outstandingly effective. 
For with scarcely any inter- 
ruption to business, and at 
a surprisingly low cost, 
Armstrong Floors bring eye- 
appeal and sales-appeal to 
every type of business home. 

Here are a few examples. 
Our new book, “Better 
Floors For Better Business,” 
will bring you many others. 
Learn the facts. Get the 
figures. And let your floors 
help you to extra profits. 
The book will be sent free 
(outside U.S.A., 40€). 
Armstrong Cork Company, 
Floor Division, 3912 Pearl 
Street, Lancaster, Pa. 
(Makers of cork products 
since 1860) 


ARMSTRONG’S 








Floors Help Sell Flowers for the Rus 
Floral Shop of Cleveland, Ohio. This special des: 
of Armstrong’s Linoleum illustrates how you 
create floors of distinction and originality for y 


LINOLEUM FLOORS place of business. The cost is low. The results we ' 


while. Get full details from your linoleum merch: it. 


Custom-Laid or @) Standard Designs Bashir ib bina doings ia te 


back of the goods you buy. 


PLAIN + INLAID + EMBOSSED + JASPE + CORK TILE » ASPHALT TILE ¢ RUBBER TILE * ARMSTRONG’S LINOWALL and ARMSTRONG'S QUAKER 








Rubber rushes “molasses in January” 


A typical example of Goodrich development in rubber 


T TAKES a lot of molasses to make 

all the gingerbread, cookies (and 
industrial alcohol) America demands. 
Although cheap to produce, molasses 
used to be a problem to transport. 

Some ingenious soul thought of 
shipping it by water, in tankers. But 
how to load the tankers? Pumping 
through hose would be the quickest 
way but no ordinary hose would do 
... it would have to be of enormous 
size; have to withstand yanking up 
ship side and hanging by chains with- 
out collapse; have to stand high 
eee pressures, rough handling on 
ocks, 


Goodrich was consulted, They had 
already developed a special type of 
hose, ingeniously armored with steel 
rings in the hose wall, strong enough 
to hold the pressures needed to drive 
the rushing, seething molasses at high 
speed. This hose was tried . . . it was 
a complete success. Now a tanker can 
be loaded with 3 million gallons of 
molasses in a few hours, cost is low 
so that gingerbread and alcohol aren't 
expensive, and the tough hose stands 
up under its hard work for years with- 
out repairs or maintenance. 

Next time you have some problem 
with your product or process, to which 


rubber might be the answer, find out 
what Goodrich engineers know about 
it. Hundreds of times these intensely 
practical men have done what seemed 
to be the impossible in cutting costs, 
improving products. To get the benefit 
of their experience in belting, hose 
and many other products you have 
only to call your Goodrich Distributor. 
The B. F. Goodrich Company, 
Mechanical Rubber Goods Division, 
Akron, Ohio. 


Goodrich 
any cual casa IN RUBBER 
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MINUTE TO 
1940...AND 


a Dubonnet before it rings twelve bells! 
The perfect start for a meal... anda 
new year! A deft blend of fine French 
wines, neither too sweet nor too dry. 
Dubonnet will delight you. Enjoy this 
famous French appetizer, tonight! 


TRY DUBONNET THESE 3 DELICIOUS WAYS 


THE FRENCH WAY—Dubonnet straight, well- 
chilled. 

THE AMERICAN WAY—Dubonnet cocktail— 
half gin, half Dubonnet; stir with ice, add 
twist of lemon peel. 

THE LONG, TALL WAY—Dubonnet and soda. 
Jigger of Dubonnet, juice of % lemon, ice 
and fill glass with soda. 
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LETTERS 


Why the Clock Stopped 


Your * m in the Dec. 11 issue entitled 
“Sweet Job,” wherein Mr. Cottern var- 
nished the floor with maple syrup, can be 
tied with this true story. 

My mother used to clean and oil our 
big mantelpiece clock, using light oil and 
a feather. One day, after a periodic oiling, 
the clock stopped. It took the local jeweler 
to discover that she had used furniture 
polish instead of oil. 

Anyone else with a true story? 

HENRY M. LIPES 





Syracuse, N.Y. 





Tribute From Mexico 

Newsweek brings us each week the 
only comprehensive news we get about the 
situation in Europe. When the average 
person, whose time for reading daily news- 
papers is limited, tries to form an idea of 
what is going on, he is lost. The important 
facts connected with outstanding events 
are so hidden in a mass of irrelevant in- 
formation that they are lost. 

It is a great relief when one can read 
in NEwWswEEK a condensed, concise state- 
ment, impartially made, of facts and their 
significance. 

We are particularly interested in read- 
ing each week General Fuqua’s page in 
which, when there is little real news to 
discuss, he tells the layman what the 
various technical words and expressions 
in the war news mean. 

T. D. BOYD 
Technical Adviser 
Union Nacional de Productores 
de Azucar, S.A. de C.V. 
Mexico, D.F. 





Coconut Casualties? 

Have you ever heard of anyone being 
killed by a coconut falling on his head? 
I hear that none has ever died from such 
an accident. As I am working on a little 
book on the life of the coconut, this angle 
is to be treated. Can you help me? 

I have traveled in Hawaii, Samoa, Fiji, 
N.Z., Australia, Borneo, Philippines, and 
China, and have never been able to find 
trace of such a strange accident—yet mil- 
lions of coconuts fall perhaps daily, and 
thousands walk beneath the palms. Once 
a dog was killed instantly in this way as 
he slept at the base of a tree. Once a 
woman was stunned; none killed or injured. 

CLARKE IRVINE 


Hollywood, Calif. 





Sam Brownes and the War 


What has happened to Sam Browne belts 
it: this war? Ever since the trouble started 
Y have scanned pictures trying to spot a 


Sam Brownc on a Dritish officer, but have 
never seen one. Even King George appean, 
to wear only the waist belt of the combj- 
nation, leaving off the shoulder strap, Y4 
the British popularized the Sam Browne 
in the World War—indeed, they inventej 
it, for I have read that the belt got jt, 
name from one Gen. Sir Sam Browne, wh, 
worked out the device while serving in the 
Boer War. He wanted something to kee) 
his saber from pulling down the left si 
of his belt too much, the story goes, so hy 
hitched on a shoulder strap to give thd 
needed support. 

I recall that in the World War, the S, 
Browne was regulation equipment {, 
A.E.F. officers but was barred to thosd 
who remained in the United Statg 
Furthermore, when officers came hom 
from France they were compelled to shuc 
off their belts. There was a lot of grum 
bling, both by those who never had ; 
chance to wear the belts and those wh 
had to discard them, but I think the ruld 
was made to save leather. Maybe that’ 
what the British are doing. 

JAMES WELLS 

San Francisco, Calif. 


The only officers in the British regula 
army who must wear Sam Brownes aré 
those of the two regiments of cavalry (ex 
cluding the Household Guards) and a feu 
brigades of artillery which have not yet 
been mechanized. Officers in those regi 
ments still wear swords, and hence San 
Brownes to support the weapons. With al 
others, it is optional. They may wea 
either Sam Brownes or the web belt use 
in the R.A.F. The change was made be 
cause: (1) many officers thought the wel 
belt was more comfortable as well as les 
expensive than the Sam Browne; (2) thé 
latter makes the officer less conspicuous | 
enemy sharpshooters, since enlisted me 
also wear it. 


Lord Gort’s Ancestry 


I noticed in a recent issue of Newsweek 
a statement to the effect that while the 
outstanding British generals in the Work 
War hailed from the south of Ireland, th¢ 
general in supreme command in th 
present war, Lord Gort, came of “Ulstet 
stock.” Permit me to say that not t 
Ulster but to Connaught does the presen 
commander-in-chief of the British Armi 
trace his origin. From the early years 0 
the seventeenth century the Vereket 
family resided in the town of Gort, Gal 
way County, and from that town Vis 
count Vereker, the first Lord Gort, too 
his title. 

I can speak on the subject as one wh 
knows, for I was born in Gort, and 
grandfather of mine was the agent ™ 
charge of the Vereker estates. 

JAMES J. SLATOR 


New York City 
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Let’s get down to 


BRASS TACKS 
on this matter of 


COMPTOMETER ECONOMY 


It’s easy to say “Comptometers save time and 
money in handling figure work.” They do, of 
course — but we’d rather get down to “brass tacks.” 
The business and industrial concerns listed here are 
among the increasing number of organizations 
handling all their figure work by Comptometer 
methods. Quoted are excerpts from statements 
made by these users. 


WILKINS-CASTLE-WILKINS, INC., Dry Clean- 

ing, Syracuse, New York, uses one Comptometer. 
“The Comptometer enabled us to dispense with two 
other machines. We estimate this Comptometer saves 
us $625 yearly.” 


& RICHMOND GLASS SHOP, Richmond, Va., uses ° 


one Comptometer to handle ten different classifi- 
cations of figure work. “This machine saves us about $35 
weekly ... also enables us to give estimates by telephone, 
saving time for us and our customers.” 


& PASCO MEAT PRODUCTS 
Co., Buffalo, New York, uses 
one Comptometer. “The Compt- 
ometer saves us 75 to 100 working 
days per year. The Controlled-Key 
enables us to balance, on the first 
run, a weekly sales analysis of about 
14,000 items.” 






































CAMPBELL HEATING COMPANY, Des Moines, 
Iowa, uses two Comptometers. “The Compt- 
ometers save us approximately $1000 annually. We would 
not think of using a calculating machine without the 
accuracy safeguards which are Comptometer features.” 


DAIL STEEL PRODUCTS CO., Lansing, Mich., 

uses three Comptometers. “Comptometer meth- 
ods have met our figure-work requirements perfectly. 
The Controlled-Key and other accuracy features are 
indispensable.” 


HENRY FISCHER PACKING CO., Meat Packers, 

Louisville, Ky., uses four Comptometers. “We 
find that the Comptometers save us 5 or 6 hours of over- 
time each week, and we are able to get reports much more 
promptly. In all, these four machines save us about 
$3500 annually.” 


Whatever your business . . . whatever your figure-work 
problems ... it is likely that Comptometers and Compt- 
ometer methods can reduce your figure-work costs. It’s a 
simple matter to find out — without 
obligation, of course. Telephone your 
local Comptometer representative, or 
write direct to Felt & Tarrant Mfg. 
Co., 1731 N. Paulina St., Chicago, Ill. 


COMPTOMETER 


REG. U S PAT. OFF. 


























CONTACK is the Outstanding Game of the 
year — completely new and original! You 
play and score by matching colored and 
numbered triangles. CONTACK is easy, 
fast and lively — with rapid shifts of fortune 
that keep excitement rising until the last 
climax! For 2 to 7 players, or solitaire. Be 
first in your group to introduce CONTACK! 
Popular Edition, with counters, $1; De Luxe 
Edition, $3.50; Other Editions,$1.50 and 50c. 


POINT SORRY 


A new kind of Board Game controlled by 
the play of cards — with original new moves, 
including the Slide, Exchange, and “Back- 
door” plays! Skill and chance create ever 
changing situations. Don’t count on victory 
until the last play —SORRY is full of excit- 
ing surprise endings! For 2, 3, or 4 players. 

Price, $1 to $3. 


among the World’s Great 
Standard Games! 


Sets from $2 to $25 


CAMELOT Soeiding Battle Game for men and boys, 
$1 and $2; CR ‘ORD LEXICON, Grea 
word Card Game, 


Most 
RLU” Great 
LKA, P. » 
Game, $1; LO 
$1; WALT DISNEY’S 
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SIDESHOW 


anemic «aia 
Tale of a Tail— 


s Navuy, Bloomington, Ill.: Because Doris the 
; Associate JM Jeopard is nervous and preoccupied, offi- 
Eve Assist ‘als at the Miller Park Zoo are in a dither. 
; ERNeEst K Cl >, 

“Bi Doris has developed the habit of absent- 
mindedly gnawing her tail, just as some 
persons chew their fingernails. To date, 
more than half the appendage has dis- 
appeared down the animal’s gullet in spite 
of all that veterinarians and animal ex- 
perts can do to break her of the trick. 





tor 


The Duck— 


Birmingham, Ala.: Local newspaper 
men investigating why a proposed subur- 
ban highway hadn’t been started ran into 
an apparently unbreakable official log jam. 
R. L. Pittman, WPA Administrator, said: 
“We could put 300 men to work tomorrow 
if the state hithway department said 
0.K.” Chris J. Sherlock, state highway 
department director, retorted: “We could 
start work tomorrow if the WPA said 
0.K.” 


Circumstantial Evidence— 


Colorado Springs, Colo.: Nobody can 
prove anything, but Pat, a cocker spaniel 
owned by Glen and Millet MacMasters, 
is the object of many a sidelong glance 
since he and Donnie, the MacMasters’ pet 
Mallard duck, went for a walk. Donnie 
didn’t come back. 


Meanest Thefts— 
Columbus, Ohio: The robber who 


walked into a classroom in the Ohio State 
School for the Blind, told six little blind 
children that he was the radio repairman, 
and then walked off with their radio, was 
rated last week as the world’s meanest 
thief. Close behind was an unidentified 
culprit in Bozeman, Mont., who stole the 
quilted silk robe off two-month-old Karon 
Lee Matson and left her shivering in the 
cold. 


Kicker— 


Decatur, Ga.: For “maliciously kick- 
ing a mule,” Gus Taylor was fined $25. 


Hippy Hipp— 
_ Kansas City, Mo.: Because Cleo, the 
hippo at Swope Park Zoo, is getting that 





tter at Post- - 
ritories wot fm Middle-aged spread (4,500 pounds up- 
Xe, holster her frame instead of the ideal 
ewsweex fe SYlph-like 3,500), Tex Clark, zoo director, 


ould be o& Mis putting her on a diet. “If she got any 


ER, Cows! Hl fatter, we'd have to put her on rollers,” 


A. said Clark. “Cleo is just a little over 14 
years old. Mr. Murphy, a Bronx Zoo 
[New York] hippo, lived to be 40. There’s 
ho reason Cleo shouldn’t, too, if she uses a 
little restraint at the dining table.” 











A TRULY GREAT NAME 
AMONG AMERICAS GREAT 
WHISKIES 


> > > »Makeitatrucoldtime Christmas by serving 


(and giving) that old time favorite —famous Old Crow 
—one of the finest whiskies ever distilled, 









RYE OR 
BOURBON 


Spring house at Old Crow Distillery 

where original limestone spring used 

by founder James Crow is still in use. 
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Your friends and neighbors 
in the telephone company 
send you best wishes for a 
Merry Christmas, 


Through the holidays, 
as always, we’]] be on hand — doing 
our best to keep the Christmas spirit 
in telephone Service, 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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The Periscope 











What’s Behind Today’s 
News, and What’s to be Expected 


in Tomorrow’s 





GOODS” 
Stone for President? 


Don't be surprised if there’s a sudden 
revival of efforts to line up Supreme Court 
Justice Stone for the Presidency. Influen- 
tial G.O.P. groups in Washington and New 
York, believing present Republican can- 
didates are either too inexperienced or too 
colorless, are already talking of a draft- 
Stone movement. His qualifications include 
a liberal, pro-labor record on the court, his 
old friendship with Hoover, his good rec- 
ord as Coolidge’s Attorney General, and 
the fact that he’s known to be strong for 
a safe-and-sane foreign policy. In 1936 
Stone firmly discouraged such talk. But 
some G.O.P. figures now argue that if the 
war crisis is enough to warrant a third- 
term nomination for Roosevelt, it’s enough 
to call forth the best available Republican, 
even if he’s on the Supreme Court. 


FCA Fight 


You'll hear much more of the sharp 
behind-scenes battle now going on over 
the Farm Credit Administration. On one 
side are FCA officials and Treasury Sec- 
retary Morgenthau (who once headed the 
FCA); they want to run the agency as a 
bank without showing farmers any special 
leniency. On the other side is Agriculture 
Secretary Wallace, who now has general 
supervision over the agency; he wants to 
coordinate it with other farm-relief activi- 
ties and believes some special considera- 
tion should be shown to farmers’ economic 
troubles. Morgenthau has even drawn 
up an executive order which, if signed 
by F.D.R., would put the FCA under 
Federal Loan Administrator Jones or 
under an independent grouping with 
the Rural Electrification Administration. 
It’s a real fight that may have far-reach- 
ing echoes. 


Budget Slashing 


Backstage in the New Deal, unexpected- 
ly heavy blue-penciling of next year’s 
budgets is already going on—and causing 
real consternation among Administration 
leftists. F.D.R. is now the chief econo- 
mizer. His apparent motives are his desire 
to show a good fiscal record just before the 
1940 election and to avoid the embarrass- 
ment of having to either raise taxes or 
boost the public-debt limit to care for new 


defense outlays plus the old heavy expen- 
ditures. Present prospects are that his 
1940-41 budget will show only fairly mod- 
erate increases (instead of wholesale 
boosts) in Army-Navy appropriations and 
marked cuts in relief and so-called emer- 
gency allotments. In the end, it’s likely 
that Congress, responding to various pres- 
sure groups, will find itself boosting rather 
than paring the President’s budget. Thus 
he'll appear the economizer, Congress the 
spender. 


McNutt Fiction 


Don’t pay much attention to the con- 
flicting reports of how F.D.R. feels about 
the McNutt candidacy. The fact is that 
Roosevelt has given no clear-cut indication 
of his views since boosting the Indianan 
into the national limelight by making him 
Security Administrator. Even in private, 
he has neither disowned McNutt nor 
designated him as heir-apparent. Mean- 
while McNutt is forging ahead with his 
campaign and has just hired Ed Stanley, 
able ex-Associated Press executive, to 
direct his press relations. Incidentally, 
MeNutt’s Gridiron Club speech Saturday 
made only a fair impression compared 
with the real hit made by Governor 
Stassen of Minnesota, the G.O.P. speaker. 


Political Straws 


Joseph Frelinghuysen, former N. J. Sen- 
ator and Harding golf buddy, is becoming 
active in Senator Taft’s Presidential cam- 
paign ... Minnesota Republicans are wor- 
ried because F.D.R.’s anti-Soviet thrusts 
have put the state’s big Finnish popula- 
tion 100% behind him . . . Dewey and ad- 
visers have decided to skirt around the war 
and foreign policy in his campaign and to 
concentrate on the domestic front, where 
they think F.D.R. is weakest . . . Alf Lan- 
don is greatly increasing his political ac- 
tivity, doing much letter writing and con- 
ferring to offset the influence of the Hoo- 
ver and Pew groups within the G.O.P. 


Sabotage Prosecutions 


The Justice Department is quietly get- 
ting set for special grand-jury investiga- 
tions of foreign agents’ activities in the 
U.S. Evidence is already set against two 
Soviet corporations and five individuals 
for acts (exact nature not known) com- 
mitted in the District of Columbia. Also, 
prosecutions are about to be started in 
cases of supposed sabotage plots uncov- 
ered by government agents in other parts 
of the country. There’s much mystery 
about details, but those around the De- 


(No part of this or the next page may be reproduced without written permission) 


partment of Justice are convinced a num- 
ber of cases will reach court before many 
weeks. 


Trivia 

Senator Borah rarely misses a chance to 
belittle the Presidential qualifications of 
Senator Taft . . . Mrs. Roosevelt has al- 
ready made engagements for every eve- 
ning from mid-February to the end of 
March; she had to cancel an engagement 
in order to attend the Women’s National 
Press Club dinner at any time in that pe- 
riod . . . Despite his 83 years, retired Su- 
preme Court Justice Brandeis is still tak- 
ing a deep interest in government affairs 
and often confers with liberal friends in 
Washington. 





Cripps’ Indian Mission 


The apparent quiet in India is mislead- 
ing. The British Government, much more 
disturbed than it has admitted over the 
possibility of another passive-resistance 
revolt, has secretly sent Sir Stafford Cripps 
to India. Sir Stafford, a Socialist who en- 
joys both Chamberlain’s and Gandhi’s con- 
fidence, is to see the Mahatma in an at- 
tempt to gain full war support without 
giving an unqualified independence pledge 
in return. He’s also to make a full study of 
any Communist activity in India, partic- 
ularly attempting to find out if Soviet 
agents are working among the natives. 


Pope’s Anti-Comintern 


Despite formal denials, there’s good 
basis for the belief that the Pope is active- 
ly working to organize an anti-Communist 
bloc in Western Europe. First step would 
be a rapprochement between Spain and 
France and England. The Pope is known to 
have told diplomats of the Holy See that, 
since relations between Germany and Rus- 
sia apparently will continue, the Apostolic 
delegates should contribute in every way 
toward conclusion of an Anglo-French- 
Spanish accord. If this can be effected, the 
church hopes to use British propaganda 
channels to disseminate the mass of anti- 


Communist material and documents gath- 
ered by the Holy See. 


Polish Investigation 


Without publicity, a special committee 
representing France, England, and the 
new Polish Government is delving into the 
Polish military and political collapse in the 
first few weeks of the war. First evidence 
of the committee blames Smigly-Rydz and 
Beck. Smigley-Rydz is criticized not only 
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for abandoning his army, but for refusing 
Allied advice to make his first stand at the 
Vistula-San Rivers instead of on the open 
western plains. Beck, it is charged, knew 
that Russia and Germany were talking of 
a pact as early as July yet steadfastly re- 
fused, in the face of Allied exhortations, 
even to grant Russia air bases in Poland. 
Such concessions, the committee holds, 
micht have brought Stalin in with the 
Allies. 


Allied War Aims 


Aside from their stated aims of restoring 
Poland, Czecho-Slovakia, and Austria, 
best information is that the Allies have 
arrived at certain other but unannounced 
war aims. One of the most important is 
the extension of the French frontier to the 
Rhine at Coblenz. Wilson blocked this in 
1919, but France is now determined, and 
the British have agreed, that there will be 
no demilitarized Rhine zone and France 
shall have the area along with important 
bridgeheads for its own. Every effort is be- 
ing made to keep this and other designs 
for the partition of Germany secret be- 
cause the governments fear public an- 
nouncement would further solidify German 
public opinion behind Hitler. 


Foreign Notes 


At a private reception for the Russian 
economic mission held in the Berlin Chan- 
cellery recently, Hitler cordially shook 
hands with Comrades Krimaz, Finklestein, 
and Grumberg, all Jewish . . . European 
refugees in Shanghai are being hired by 
the Japanese at 60 cents a day to cheer 
speakers for the puppet government in 
China ... In line with the practice of 
wearing luminous articles for protection 
from accidents during blackouts, the Brit- 
ish National Canine Defense League is 
sponsoring a plastic dog collar which gives 
off a greenish glow visible for 20 yards. 


ox 





Finnish Loan Dispute 


The U.S. Government’s extension of 
$10,000,000 worth of credits to Finland 
this week was decreed over the strong pro- 
tests of Loan Administrator Jones and 
President Pierson of the Export-Import 
Bank. The two men insisted on sticking to 
the bank’s and the RFC’s policy of making 
loans only on “a purely business basis” 
and felt that the Finnish loan would en- 
danger their good records. When F.D.R. 
overruled them, Jones took pains to insert 
the words “with the approval of the Presi- 
dent” in his announcement. 


Spanish Buying Plan 

Spain’s Bank of Credit, with full back- 
ing from the Spanish Government, is about 
to set up a special buying mission in the 
US. The mission, which is to establish 
offices here any day now, will supervise 


purchases of numerous nonmilitary goods 
not produced in Spain and will seek to pro- 
mote U.S. buying from Spain. The mis- 
sion’s original allotment is just 10,000,000 
pesetas (about $1,000,000), but it will have 
the resources of the Bank of Credit and 
the Bank of Spain to draw on. 


New Products 


Non-frosting glass, developed by Libbey- 
Owens-Ford for the Byrd expedition, will 
soon be marketed generally for use in re- 
frigerator doors, airplanes, and northern 
homes; the glass is made of layers of heat- 
tempered glass with moisture-free air in 
between . . . N.Y. state horticulturists 
have just developed a “toy” apple tree for 
urban gardens; it grows no taller than a 
man can reach and starts bearing tasty 
fruit in the first or second year after plant- 
ing ...A Floridian has obtained a patent 
for making synthetic resin from the waste 
(pulps and peels) of citrus fruits ...A 
Kingsport, Tenn., company is producing 
plastic gunstocks; they’re supposed to be 
more durable and shock-resistant than 
wooden stocks. 


‘Navicert’? Turn-down 


Behind the State Department’s refusal 
to endorse the British system for clearing 
American goods through contraband con- 
trol stations lies the fear that the British 
might use the device as an_ unfair 
trade weapon. This system calls for the ex- 
porter to give British authorities here a 
cargo list so that a naval certificate can 
be sent to the control station to clear the 
ship through blockade. The same system 
was used during the World War, and U.S. 
officials and businessmen believe, though 
they couldn’t legally prove it, that the 
British Government passed these navicerts 
on to British businessmen. The latter thus 
gained information on American markets 
in neutral countries which enabled them to 
bid in those markets for repeat orders. 


Business Footnotes 
Blackouts abroad are a boon to U.S. 


makers of flashlight batteries; one com- 
pany alone now has export orders for more 
than 10,000,000 batteries . . . Federal 
Reserve Board statisticians are working 
on important revisions in their method of 
making seasonal adjustments in the FRB 


index of production, key guide used by 


most economists . . . Charles E. Mitchell, 
former chairman of the National City 


. Bank of N.Y. and now an investment 


banker, is scheduled to testify at the 
TNEC hearings on investment banking. 





Miscellany 


Ship of the week: Apparently unaware 
that the Seaboard Air Line Railway is one 
of the cor~try’s better-known railroads, 


NEWSWEEK 


The N.Y. Times’ stock-market columpig) 
on Dec. 6 reported: “Air transportation 
companies were among the heaviest trad. 
ed issues, and United Air Lines, the lead. 
er, was up ¥% point, with Seaboard Aj; 
Line, second, unchanged” . . . Rupert 
Hughes is doing a biography of Dewey 
“Attorney for the People,” to be published 
next month . . . If James Roosevelt gos 
through with his plan to start independ nt 
film production on expiration of his Gold. 
wyn contract, he expects his brother Bj. 
liott to join him in a partnership; United 
Artists is to release their films . . . Recent 
Tokyo memorial services revealed that 9] 
Japanese newspaper men, including five 
from the Domei service, have been killed 
covering the Oriental war . . . Australian 
censors have turned down M-G-M 
“Thunder Afloat” because, although if 
shows German subs taking a terrific druh 
bing, they are sunk by Americans, not 
Britishers. 


Pan-American Radio Tiff 


South American radio stations may soon 
be up in arms over the radio phase of the 
U.S.’s Good Neighbor Policy. NBC’s un- 
sponsored short-wave bro dceasts (in Span- 
ish and Portuguese) have long had a fair 
audience in Central America and the Ca~ 
ibbean area and a small audience in Sout! 
America. But now the U.S. Government, 
intent on better radio promotion for its 
policy, has licensed the network for com- 
mercial programs, which will provide rev- 
enue for greatly enlarging and improvin: 
the South American broadcasts. The im- 
proved U.S. programs are sure to dray 
more and more listeners, and American ad- 
vertisers will switch their accounts from 
local Latin-American stations to NBC. 
One $20,000 account has already becn 
transferred. Net result is a sharp drop in 
the Latin-American broadcasters’ friend!- 
ness toward the U.S. 


Missing Persons 


Former Federal Judge Halsted Ritter, 
who in 1936 became the fourth judge ever 
ousted by impeachment proceedings in the 
U.S. Senate, is practicing law in Miami, 
taking part in many social activities, and 
spending off hours gardening and reading 
. .. Bertrand Russell, titled British philos- 
opher, mathematician, and advocate of 
companionate marriage, is lecturing at the 
University of California at Los Angeles; 
an ardent pacifist during the World War, 
he remained one until recently, when he 
admitted he wasn’t sure Europe’s prob- 
lems could be solved without war .. -# 
Jimmy Haizlip, the noted flyer who won 
the 1932 Bendix Trophy and set a trans 
continental speed record, now makes his 
headquarters in Manila and flies in the 
Philippine transport service of Andres So 
riano, mining magnate; his wife, Mac, 
also a noted flyer, is still in the States br! 
plans to jo'n |! ‘m soon. 
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Warner & Swasey plant, midnight, November 16, 1939 


® To help you meet today’s sudden new re- 
sponsibilities, Warner & Swasey has gone on 
a 24-hour-a-day basis— producing modern 
turret lathes that give you more accurate pro- 
duction, faster. We have increased our own 
facilities as well as our man-power, doing 


everything possible io serve you prompily. 


Now that the uncertainty is over and 
everyone’s duty is plain, 

we can buckle down 

to the job with a 
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clear conscience and with perfect assurance 
in the successful outcome. America’s job is 
to produce. New Wamer & Swasey Turret 
Lathes will do just that—help you produce 
more, with greater accuracy, with far less 


scrap loss, and at lower cost. 


In modernizing your plant today, you make 
yourself better able-to fulfill your obligations 
now—and you put yourself on a low-cost 
basis to be more able to meet the needs of 
a rebuilding world when peace does come. 
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“The left rear tire on my own car blew 
out on a concrete highway while | was 
driving at high speed . . . and while the 
blowout was 8 or 10 inches across, we 
were able to stop as if it were an ordi- 
nary puncture. There were four passengers 
in the car.’’ 

—S. A. Buckmaster, Dallas, Texas. 


HUNDREDS of thousands of motor- 

ists have learned, as Mr. Buckmaster 

has learned, that complete motor- 

ing safety demands the blowout 

oo tan which only Goodyear 
ifeGuards provide. 


Wherever you go, in today’s 
swifter traffic, you need LifeGuard 
protection for yourself, your pas- 
sengers and your car. 


THIS COUPON MAY SAVE YOUR LIFEl 


Check Tr are and mail today to The Goedjent | 

Tire & Rubber Company, Dept. L, Akron, Ohio. 

BL agg LifeGuard protec- HE eer me complete infor- 
tion. Have salesman call. mationabout LifeGuards. 




















Goodyear developed and pio- 
ame LifeGuard after diecuiiied: 
more than hundreds of different 
constructions and devices designed 
for the same purpose. Today, Life- 
Guard is considered Goodyear’s 
greatest safety achievement. 


LifeGuard is a 2-ply safety reserve 
tire built inside an extra-sturdy tube. 
If outer tire and tube blow out, 
LifeGuard remains inflated, ena- 
bling you to bring your car to a 
smooth, safe stop. No weave... no 
lurch . . . no wheel-fight. 


LifeGuard replaces the conven- 
tional inner tube. In sizes available, 


* * * 


NOT A TIRE ...NOT A TUBE...BUT AN 
ENTIRELY NEW SAFETY INVENTION! 


LifeGuard fits any make of tire, new 
of now in service. You don’t have 
to wait until you buy new casings. 
You can have this priceless protec- 
tion right now. . . and transfer 
your LifeGuards to new tires when 
you buy them. 

Don’t confuse LifeGuards with 
what are known as “puncture- 
— tubes, which are designed 
or an entirely different purpose 
and which ofier no protection in 
case of blowout. 


Ask your Goodyear or new cat 
dealer about LifeGuards. They're 
easy to finance, either on a new cat 
or on an Easy Pay Plan. You'll find 
them extremely low in cost pet 
mile ...and you can’t pe better pro- 


tection to save your life 





Modern successor to the inner 
tube, LifeGuard replaces the con- 
ventional tube. It is a 2-ply safety 
tire inside a tube . . . both inflated 
through the same valve. If casing 
and tube fail, front or rear, the 
inner tire holds enough air to 
support the car until it can be 
brought to a smooth, safe stop. 
LifeGuard may be readily identified 
by the yellow and blue valve stem. 








LIFECUARD NY 
SAFETY TIRE 











For Complete Motoring Safety... 4-Wheel Brakes... All-Steel Body... Safety Glass... and 


LIFEGUARD is a trade-mark of The Gu.) ar Tire & Rubber Company. 
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Relief Load Bearing Down 
on Many Cities of Nation 


Problem of Unskilled ing approval Monday of $1,000,000 in tax 
delinquent bonds and President Roosevelt’s 


Is Worst, Since Craftsmen announcement of $1,248,991, in special 
; WPA projects. Criticisms by the President 
Find Jobs Opening up and Col. F. C. Harrington, WPA com- 
missioner, concerning the state’s handling 
The relief crisis which focused the na-_ of the crisis brought a retort of “political 
tion’s eyes on Ohio a fortnight ago (News- motives” from the Republican governor, 
week, Dec.:11) brought echoes from hard- John W. Bricker. 
pressed cities in a score of states. Last 
week, as officials pondered the failure of 
the present industrial boom to absorb 
thousands of unskilled workers, home-re- 
lief rolls swelled from coast to coast, and 
the WPA backlog (eligibles who cannot be 
given work relief because of lack of 
money) steadily grew. Curious to know 
what sort of a winter America’s needy face, 





Denver: Owing to lack of funds and in- 
creasing direct relief through curtailment 
of WPA projects, the situation is critical. 
Relief rolls have skyrocketed since August. 
A real crisis is foreseen later this winter or 
during 1940. State relief funds have been 
drastically cut. Present WPA rolls, 6,742; 
home relief, 10,303, a gain over 1938. 









Newsweek checked prospects in scattered Proviwence: No shortage of funds, and 

e, new cities. The results: prospects for 1940 good. Despite a sharp 

t have CurveLanp: With 46,000 persons on upturn in business, relief costs, which have 

sings, . : . jumped from $50,000 a year in former 
8s two-thirds regular relief rations and 16,000 . 

rotec- Locideat  uneel’ Bereins  Codimodities times to $602,000 a month, have not de- 

ansfer gi ve P creased. WPA, 5,900; home relief, 11,800. 





Corp. supplies for three weeks, Mayor 
Harold H. Burton expected the city to re- Detroit: Will lack relief cash about 
turn to normal conditions Dec. 15 follow- Jan. 1 owing to efforts to make up a 
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Gov. Bricker (left) discusses Cleveland relief with Mayor Burton 
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heavy state cut in funds. The state has 
promised to carry the local burden for 
January and February, but after that 
nothing is certain. WPA, 32,000; home re- 
lief, 69,000, a slight increase over Septem- 
ber. 


Los AnceEtEs: No actual want or suffer- 
ing foreseen during the winter. The WPA 
program is in danger, threatening jobs of 
7,000, because of lack of local sponsorship 
of projects, reputedly due to interference 
by contractors. The 1940 WPA rolls will 
range from 40,000 to 50,000; home relief 
(Los Angeles County) currently totals 14,- 
500, with a rise anticipated in 1940. 


MInneEAPOLIs: Difficulties are not fore- 
seen through the winter; but the outlook 
for 1940 as a whole is uncertain because re- 
lief cost is met by bond issues and the city 
is near debt limit. January relief allot- 
ment already is being spent in Decem- 
ber. Home relief rolls, 13,481. 


San Francisco: Relief agencies hope- 
ful, despite steady gain in rolls in the last 
few months. State has enough relief money 
for cities until January, when a special 
session of the legislature is expected to 
provide more funds. WPA (San Francisco 
County) , 9,893; home relief, 23,000. 


Cuicaco: Although funds are not plen- 
tiful, there probably will be no immediate 
crisis. Prospects for 1940 are good. WPA 
(Cook County), 60,000; home relief, 95,- 
481. 


ATLANTA: Problem has worsened in De- 
cember and the 1940 outlook is no better. 
WPA, 8,019, with 5,914 on the waiting 
list; home relief, 4,745, with 3,000 on wait- 
ing list. 


New Orueans: To care for the state’s 
needy, Gov. Earl K. Long set up an 
emergency fund of $700,000 to last until 
May, when the legislature probably will 
order a permanent fund plan. WPA, 17,- 
600, a gain of 5,800 over September; home 
relief, 12,936, with 5,466 on applicants’ 
list. 


Sr. Louis: Outlook not so good, but 
emergency minimum needs during the win- 
ter will probably be met under a state- 
WPA cooperative project. Funds may be 
exhausted in 1940. WPA, 16,990, with 
4,000 on waiting list; home relief, 15,495, 
a decline. 


Seattie: Winter crisis over funds not 
likely. The 1940 outlook brighter owing to 
industrial employment gain and new WPA 
projects. WPA (King. County), 5,696; 
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home relief, 34,007, mostly veteran re- 
cipients. 

Muwavkee: Winter and 1940 antici- 
pations relatively favorable. Funds ample. 
WPA (Milwaukee County), 15,447; home 
relief, 65,009. 


Burrawo: A slight but steady decrease 
in relief rolls due to war boom. Funds 
ample. The 1940 prospects good, though 
80,000 will continue to need aid. WPA 
(Erie County) , 12,700; home relief, 70,300. 


Sat Laxe City: With metal mines run- 
ning near full production, the picture for 
the 1939-40 winter is bright. WPA (Salt 
Lake County), 3,590; home relief, 8,500, 
a slight gain. Many residents receiving aid 
under Mormon self-help plan. 


Boston: Funds available to care for 
needy over the winter, with 1940 situation 
depending much upon WPA, which is on 
a month-to-month basis. WPA, 18,000, 
gain of 2,000 over September; home relief, 
14,513, most unskilled laborers, unemploy- 
ables, and old folks. 


BirMincHAM: Despite business im- 
provement, hopes for the winter and 1940 
are gloomy. WPA projects being aban- 
doned through lack of local finances. WPA, 
8,000; with 6,000 on waiting list; home 
relief, 5,900 families, one-third of them 
Negroes. 


Newark, N. J.: Immediate outlook has 
been brightened by recent passage of $21,- 
000,000 state relief bund issue. Situation in 
1940 largely dependent upon a pickup in 
private industry. Relief cases have gener- 
ally declined since September. WPA, 10,- 
000; home relief, 12,500. 


Thinning Purse 

In Washington, officials received appeals 
with scant hope of offering concrete help 
now or in 1940. On Jan. 1—fiscal halfway 
mark—the WPA will have spent almost 
exactly half of its 1940 appropriation— 





Hopeful waiting: Cleveland reliefers attend council 





$1,477,000,000. That will provide work for 
about 1,900,000 until July 1. But there is 
a backlog of 1,000,000 eligibles accumu- 
lated through a dearth of work funds de- 
spite a drop in rolls from 2,358,000 July 1 
to 1,945,000 Dec. 1. 

The WPA already has been informed 
that no deficiency appropriation will be 
forthcoming. This means that the agency 
will have to begin pruning its lists in 
March. And the President is expected to 
ask for only $1,000,000,000 for the 1941 
fiscal year, although Congress may volun- 
tarily add to that amount before next 
winter. 

Other agencies likewise can supply little 
if any emergency help. The Surplus Com- 
modities Corp., which plans to spend 
$135,000,000 this year—half of it on the 
stamp plan which is to be extended to 100 
or 150 cities by June 30—plans no other 
allotments. 


Significance--—- 
One conclusion to be drawn from the 


present relief impasse—and it has taken 
the business boom to emphasize it—is that 


International 


meeting ...as U.S. ships 32 carloads of food 


industry eventually will have to find jobs 
that did not exist in 1929 if all the unem. 
ployed are to be absorbed. The WPA },, 
never taken care of more than a small per. 
centage of jobless. These people, for the 
most part common laborers who form the 
bulk of WPA enrollees, are at the bottom 
and are the last to get jobs. At present the 
demand is for skilled mechanics, metal. 
workers, and construction men. 
Moreover, those who are going back ty 
work are men who have been jobless the 
shortest time—the desirables who are las 
to be let out and first to be recalled, Jy 
the case of unskilled workers, they are 
more likely to be youngsters than older 
men. On top of this, the tendency js fo; 
men on part-time to get full-time work 
when it is available, and in some cases 
overtime, before new workers are hired. 
What makes the relief problem all the 
more acute this winter is that there js |it. 


tle if any chance of the Federal govern. | 


ment’s stepping in dramatically with a 
barrel of money. The imminence of a Pres- 
idential election, the growing clamor for 
economies in government, and the neces- 
sity of paying for a greatly expanded de- 
fense program combine to force even Mr. 
Roosevelt to go along with the budget 
parers. 





Noseprints, Inc. 


Dogs can’t be fingerprinted. Pawprints 
change radically as the result of hair 
growth, wearing of the pad, and foot in- 
juries. For years dog owners have had to 
depend on tattooing and a Bertillon-like 
compilation of size, color, sex, and age for 
the record. 

With the assistance of the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation and private crimi- 
nologists, however, Richard Meaney of the 
Bide-A-Wee Home for Animals in New 
York City has developed a noseprinting 
system that seems infallible. To exploit the 
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new identification system, Meaney and a 
few fellow ‘dog fanciers organized Nose- 
prints, Inc., which plans to offer to sub- 
scribers three services: infallible identifi- 
cation, proof of ownership, and an organ- 
ized effort to find lost dogs. 

Noseprints, Inc., intends to equip hu- 
mane societies, veterinarians, dog pounds, 
state troopers, and local police with nose- 
printing apparatus. When a registered dog 
is lost, agencies within 100 miles will be 
notified to check on animals answering 
that description. Besides, the system is 
expected to identify racing whippets and 
greyhounds. Last week, Meaney and his 
organization were making a cost survey, 
hoping they could keep the registration 
fee to the approximate cost of the dog’s li- 
cense, 





Maury’s Victory 

In San Antonio, Texas, a jury of busi- 
nessmen, laborers, and farmers for twelve 
days heard prosecutors and defense at- 
torneys argue the question of whether 
Mayor Maury Maverick, former Congress- 
man and staunch New Dealer, did or did 
not conspire to pay the poll tax for poten- 
tial voters (NeEwsSWEEK, Dec. 11). Assist- 
ant District Attorney L. J. Gittinger, ally 
of the Mayor’s arch political opponent, 
former Mayor Charles K. Quin, thundered 
denunciations. A. J. Wirtz, attorney 
for Maverick, labeled the trial “the 
most damnable case of political perse- 
cution in the annals of American juris- 
prudence.” 

Last week the jury found Maverick not 
guilty. Spectators cheered, and President 
Roosevelt phoned his congratulations. 
Though the case had been termed a test 
of the Southern poll-tax system, San 
Antonians speculated on whether Maver- 
ick’s acquittal had started the New Deal- 
ob the trail to a national political come- 


Noseprinting: latest method of identifying dogs doesn’t ... 






... worry dogs in the least 
Marine Dilemma 


American Ship Preservation 
Is Put up to the Government 


When Congress passed the Neutrality 
Act and President Roosevelt by supple- 
mental proclamation defined the waters 
adjacent to Europe’s warring nations as 
combat zones forbidden to American mer- 
chant ships, some lines with a heavy in- 
vestment in traffic to the European Conti- 
nent were faced with serious losses and, in 
certain cases, business ruin. 

The United States Lines, seeking a prac- 
tical means of keeping its vessels and sea- 
men employed, applied on Oct. 31 to the 
Maritime Commission for permission to 
transfer the eighteen-year-old President 
Harding and the seven nineteen-year-old 
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B-type shipe to Panamanian flag registry. 
Members of the Maritime Commission, 
satisfied that such a move would have been 
wholly legal under the new law, approved 
it. But opposition developed, and the plan 
was sidetracked (Newsweek, Nov. 27). 
Last week U. S. Lines officials withdrew 
the application and requested of the com- 
mission “a statement of policy which will 
suggest the line of action we should take.” 
The U. S. Lines’ letter, signed by John M. 
Franklin, president, listed three alterna- 
tives: “(1) We might sell these ships, out- 
right, to foreign interests, subject to your 
approval. We have endeavored to do this, 
thus far without success. (2) We might 
transfer the eight old ships to a foreign 
company under a foreign flag; or (3) we 
might close down the routes, disband th 
organization, surrender the North Atlantic 
to foreign companies, which means, in 
practice, that at the close of the war an- 


' other ten years of work will be required if 


the American commerce is again to be 
borne in American bottoms. It is worth- 
while noting that foreign-controlled com- 
panies naturally will favor the business in- 
terests of their own nationals, and that not 
only American shipping but actual Amer- 
ican export business necessarily will suffer 
in the meantime.” 

The letter then went on to “suggest as a 
distinct possibility the transfer of these 
eight obsolete ships to a foreign flag and to 
a foreign subsidiary company to be op- 
erated under the flags of Great Britain, 
Canada, Ireland, or Belgium.” 

Meanwhile, the war was having its ef- 
fect on America’s seaborne commerce in 
other ways. Following Britain’s applica- 
tion of an export blockade to Germany, 
Secretary of State Cordell Hull addressed 
a sharp note to London demanding that 
safe passage be accorded Nazi goods of at 
least two categories bound for the United 
States: goods purchased by American na- 
tionals and at least partly paid for, and 
goods which American importers would find 
it impossible to buy elsewhere. Advices 
from London indicated that these demands 
would be respected. 

Full of plans for resuscitating the Amer- 
ican merchant marine, Joseph P. Kenedy, 
Ambassador to Britain and onetime head 
of the Maritime Commission, arrived by 
plane from London and conferred with the 
President. The nub of his scheme is to use 
certain specialized commodity freighters to 
carry American lumber to markets from 
which the Scandinavian countries have 
been cut off by the war. 





Significance 


The American taxpayer has a stake of 
approximately $75,000,000 in the North 
Atlantic trade routes painstakingly built up 
by U.S. and other lines, since the Federal 
government, in its zeal to revive a lagging 
merchant marine during and after the 
World War, invested that amount in loans 
to the companies which were asked to un- 
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companies are in complete accord with both 
the letter and the spirit of the Neu- 
trality Act, though that law virtually 
drove them off the Atlantic; but they feel 
that, as trustees of such a public invest- 
ment, it is their duty to find means to 
preserve trade routes which will be sorely 
needed the moment the present war is ter- 
minated, if not before. They believe that 
the future of the American merchant 
marine is at stake, and they are peculiarly 
handicapped by the fact that they are 
forced to compete with neutrals who have 
saddled no restrictions on their nationals. 

Of the three alternatives offered by U.S. 
Lines, the first is eliminated by the fact 
that no suitable offers have been received. 
The third must be ruled out of considera- 
tion unless America is willing to scuttle its 
North Atlantic business. U. S. Lines -have, 
operating or building, three important 
passenger liners—the Washington, Man- 
hattan, and America—and nine other 
modern vessels. Unless they can find some 
way to operate the eight old ships and the 
twelve new ones at a profit, the whole 
merchant-marine program of the past 25 
years will be jeopardized. 

Transfer of the eight ships in ques- 
tion to the Eire (Irish) or Belgian flags 
would have the added advantage of stim- 
ulating intra-neutral trade, now languish- 
ing almost as much as that between neu- 
trals and belligerents. 





U.S. vs. Reds 


Until the initialing of the Russo-German 
accord last summer, no government agency 
except Rep. Martin Dies’ committee in- 
vestigating un-American activities both- 
ered much about the “Red menace” in 
America. Last week the New Deal, dis- 
turbed by the Soviet’s imperialistic attack 
on Finland, struck at Communists on 
many fronts. 

Following the Justice Department’s dis- 
covery of an illegal Red “passport mill” 
in this country, a Federal grand jury in 
New York indicted Robert William Wie- 
ner, travel agent and financial secretary 
of the Communist party in the United 
States, on charges of having obtained and 
used a United States passport although 
not a citizen. His $10,000 bail was paid 
from the $100,000 “Defense Committee for 
Civil Rights for Communists” fund raised 
after Earl Browder, general secretary of 
the American party, was forced to spend a 
night in jail following a similar indictment 
(Newsweek, Oct. 30). 

At Bend, Ore., G-men arrested Nicholas 
Dozenberg, an alleged Soviet secret agent 
who vanished from Washington in October, 
and accused him of fraudulent use of pass- 
ports. In Washington Attorney General 
Frank Murphy asked a Federal grand jury 
to indict five other supposed Reds—Ra- 
phael Rush, Morris Liskin, Norman Wein- 
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berg, David Drucker, and Boris Nikolsky 
—for passport forgery and failure to reg- 
ister as alien agents. 

Then, on Monday, Harry Gannes, 
foreign editor of New York’s Communist 
newspaper, The Daily Worker, was in- 
dicted—the fourth Red leader tripped up 
on passport charges in two months. 

The week’s most spectacular develop- 
ment was Dies’ invitation to Leon Trotsky, 
a “father” of the Red Revolution now 
living in Mexico City, and Diego Rivera, 
Mexican Communist painter, to give “a 
history of Stalinism.” Trotsky agreed to 
cross the border at some point in Texas, 
“as a political duty,” but took exception 
to the “political tendencies” of Dies. Ri- 
vera, who said he wanted no connection 
with Trotsky, indicated he would decline 
the bid. 





Significance 
It is doubtful if Trotsky will tell Dies 
anything very useful about Stalinist activi- 
ties in the Western Hemisphere. Out of 
Russia since 1927 and dependent for in- 
formation from Moscow on friends who 
tell him what he wants to hear about his 
archrival, Trotsky could hardly pose either 
as a well informed or as an unbiased wit- 
ness. The exiled revolutionary has been ac- 
cused of being the man who suggested ex- 
propriation of American land and oil 
properties to Lazaro Cardenas, Mexican 
President. He has also been charged with 
organizing a Red network in Latin Amer- 
ica. Last week he told Newsweek that “I 
could in no way present anything” on 
either subject to Dies. Whether he could or 
not, he evidently does not intend to. 
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Campaign Guns 
G.O.P. Drafts Battle Plans 
as Dewey Opens Campaign 


The winter season for political forums, 
bursting into full bloom last week, gave 
Presidential candidates, declared and u- 
declared, long-awaited opportunity to tell 
the country what they stand for. In 
Minneapolis, District Attorney Thomas 
E. Dewey of New York County told 12,000 
cheering Minnesota Republicans that the 
“defeatism” of the Roosevelt Administra- 
tion was the greatest national enemy. In 
New York Sen. Burton K. Wheeler of 
Montana and Wendell L. Willkie, presi- 
dent of the Commonwealth & Southern 
Corp., appeared before the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers’ Congress of 
American industry (see page 48). In 
Washington the Gridiron Dinner offered a 
sounding board for Federal Security Ad- 
ministrator Paul V. McNutt and Gov. 
Harold E. Stassen of Minnesota, who, at 
$2, is two years too young for Presidential 
consideration in 1940. 

Dewey’s opening gun, preceded by a 
modest salvo from his Manhattan office a 
week earlier, when he formally announced 
his candidacy (Newsweek, Dec. 1)), 
blasted the New Deal for costly and un- 
availing “panaceas” and predicted that, 
“given a chance, the energy of Americal 
enterprise can produce employment, cal 
generate new purchasing power, and set 
motion once more the surging flow of com- 
mercial venture.” Hurrying to Washingtoo 
for the Gridiron frolic, Dewey told report- 
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next President would be to balance the 





While Republican President-makers 

: Dewey’s speech, the G.O.P. ex- 
ecutive committee met in Washington 
with National Chairman John D. M. Ham- 
iIton, but left to the full national commit- 
tee, presumably to be called in February, 
the task of deciding to hold next year’s 
convention late or early, after the Demo- 
crats or before. Among those who dis- 
cussed party strategy were Henry P. 
Fletcher, former national chairman and 
now general counsel, and House Minority 
Leader Joseph W. Martin Jr. of Massa- 
chusetts, who announced that the Repub- 
licans on Capitol Hill would oppose a short 
session of Congress, in view of the “many 
grave issues to be settled.” 

The Democratic race and the third-term 
enigma which overshadows it were given 
new prominence with a misapprehension, 
later cleared up by Ickes, that the Interior 
Secretary had told a press conference Mr. 
Roosevelt did not approve the McNutt 
candidacy. The former Indiana Governor 
meanwhile went ahead with his campaign, 
unmindful either of the reported Ickes 
thrust or of a statement by Joseph P. 
Kennedy, Ambassador to Britain who ar- 
rived home by plane last week, to the 
effect that the world crisis made.a third 
term imperative. 



























Significance 


It is too early to tell whether Dewey 
will be able to recapture the popular fancy 
he held six months ago and lost when out- 
break of war drew attention to his inexpe- 
rience in foreign affairs. The Minneapolis 


speech dealt in generalities; the youthful 
gang buster is expected to open up on spe- 
cific issues in an address this week in New 
York. Nevertheless, old-time Republicans 
are still distinctly cool. Even in Michigan, 
where Dewey was born, there is a notice- 
able lack of enthusiasm for him. 

As for the reputed Ickes curse on Mc- 
Nutt—the Secretary admits privately that 


as in the capital that the first job of the 
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although he was misquoted at the press 
interview, he does not think Roosevelt 
wants the Hoosier or that many liberals 
in the Democratic party would back him. 
New Deal advisers of the President have 
been itching for weeks to head off McNutt 
(who is so far in front he threatens the 
third-term draft strategy) , hence they are 
glad the Ickes canard got about. 





U.S. Quandary 


Problem Is How to Help Finns 
and Still Maintain Neutrality 


Europe’s bewildering war last week 
plunged official Washington deeper in the 
current quandary: in view of the Ameri- 
can people’s overwhelming impulse to help 
invaded Finland by every nonmilitary 
means and at the same time express their 
displeasure with the Russian invader, 
should this country’s brand-new and sup- 
posedly airtight Neutrality Act be relaxed? 

The first popular reaction to the Soviet’s 
assault on Finland was a strong demand 
that President Roosevelt recall Ambassa- 
dor Laurence A. Steinhardt from Moscow 
and sever diplomatic relations with Rus- 
sia (Newsweek, Dec.. 11). Republicans 
took up the cry, taunting the President 
for having recognized the Stalin regime in 
the first place. But peace groups urged Mr. 
Roosevelt to avoid a break, and Secretary 
of State Cordell Hull pointed out that 
mere recall of the Ambassador would do 
the country more harm than good, since a 
chargé d’affaires in Moscow could not keep 
Washington as well informed. 





Wide World 


The President telephoned to Congres- 
sional leaders, including Sen. Charles L. 
MeNary of Oregon, minority chieftain, to 
ask their advice. By the end of last week 
he had virtually decided against a diplo- 
matic rupture and turned his attention to 
aiding the Finns. 

The first immediate step was an an- 
nouncement by Jesse H. Jones, Federal 
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Loan Administrator, of a_ preliminary 
¢redit to Finland of $10,000,000 from the 
Export-Import Bank and the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corp. That sum, which may 
be augmented later, will be expended at 
once by the Finnish-American Trading 
Corp., a New York corporation, for sur- 
plus cotton and foodstuffs now held 
by the Surplus Commodities Corp. Sup- 
plies will reach Finland via Sweden and 
Norway. 

The possibility that the United States 
might back a strong anti-Soviet program 
in the Americas was furthered by Jones’ 
hint that credits mictht be advanced to 
Norway, which also feels itself threatened 
by the Russian drive, and by indications 
that the Scandinavian countries, including 
Finland, might get rush orders of Ameri- 
can aircraft in time for them to play a 
part in the current campaign. As a further 
expression of Pan-American unity, Wash- 
ington welcomed Argentina’s call for a 
joint American condemnation of the attack 
on Finland and gave moral support to 
Latin America’s efforts at Geneva to have 
the Soviet expelled from the League of 
Nations. 

Two specific legal hurdles in the way of 
helping the Finns were got around by 
frank subterfuges which met with no popu- 
lar protest: the White House scrupulously 
avoided recognizing that a state of war 
existed in Finland, thus exempting that 
country from the bans imposed by the 
Neutrality Act. And, lacking the authority 
to waive Finland’s semi-annual war-debt 
payment of $234,693, due on Dec. 15, the 
President instructed Secretary of the Treas- 
ury Henry Morgenthau Jr. to impound 
that sum in the hope of obtaining Con- 
gressional approval to use it for Finnish 
relicf. 

Washington was not alone in coming to 
the aid of the Finns. In California former 
Presider. Herbert Hoover organized Los 
Angeles headquarters of the Finnish Re- 
lief Fund, Inc., called on some of his World 
War relief aides to assist him in a nation- 
wide drive, and prepared to fly to New 
York this week to organize eastern head- 
quarters. Newspapers all over the country 
announced that they would accept con- 
tributions to Mr. Hoover’s fund. In New 
Jersey the State Hotel Association voted 
to raise a sum equivalent to the Finnish 
war-debt payment, to be used for relief of 
suffering in Finland. In New York City 
thirteen investment bankers launched a 
campaign to raise funds among bankers 
throughout the country. Finnish groups in 
a dozen states organized relief campaigns 
which were enthusiastically supported by 
Americans of all political shades. 





Significance 


There were many reasons for not re- 
calling Steinhardt or severing relations 
with Russia. In the first place, since the 
Republicans appear to be shaping recogni- 
tion of Russia as a campaign plank, with- 
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drawal of the Ambassador at this time 
would be in the nature of a Roosevelt re- 
treat. More important, the experience of 
withdrawing Wilson from Berlin was. not 
happy; it was discovered that an impor- 
tant avenue of information had been cut 
off. 

Moreover the move did not deter the 
Nazis, and there is no reason to suppose 
that a similar gesture would stay Stalin’s 
hand in Finland. For the time being, there- 
fore, it is likely the Administration will be 
content with its “moral embargo,” which 
prevents American airplane manufacturers, 
through appeals to their loyalty, from do- 
ing business with Moscow. 

Some New Dealers are also aware of the 
effect severance of diplomatic relations 
might have on the President’s “he kept us 
out of war” record. They argue that any 
dramatic move at this time might be seized 
on by Mr. Roosevelt’s rivals as an illustra- 
tion of “ants in the pants” diplomacy. The 
President has given evidence of his sin- 
cerity in consulting Congressional leaders, 
and he has been repaid by the backing of 
some influential Republicans in his decision 
not to recall Steinhardt. 





Tappers Tripped 


The Federal Communications Act of 
1934, stipulating that no unauthorized per- 
son could intercept “any communication 
and divulge its contents,” revived an age- 
old legal issue. In 1937 the Supreme Court 
threw out a conviction for alcohol smug- 
gling, on evidence obtained directky~by in- 
terstate wire tapping, of four New Yorkers 
(Newsweek, Jan. 3, 1938) . The men were 
retried and convicted on evidence obtained 
indirectly through wire-tapping leads. Last 
week the Supreme Court threw the case 
out again, on the ground that indirect evi- 
dence of such a nature was no more legal 
than direct. At the same time the court, 
in its first decision on an intrastate case, 
ordered a new trial for four other New 
Yorkers convicted by wire-tapping evi- 
dence on insurance-fraud charges, thus es- 
tablishing the illegality of intrastate as 
well as interstate use of tapped-wire 
evidence. 





Fuhrer’s Furor 


Last spring, while the anschluss fever 
was sweeping Eastern Europe, James J. 
Lyons, Borough President of the Bronx 
subdivision of New York City, attempted 
to annex residential Marble Hill, a 52-acre 
rocky promontory that had become de- 
tached from its native Manhattan by an 
improvement of the Harlem River Ship 
Canal (Newsweex, Mar. 20). Marble 
Hillians, however, refused to bow to power 
politics, and a minor war of nerves en- 
sued. Last week, Mayor F. H. La Guardia 
tried to end the impasse by recommending 


to the ruling Board of Estimate that 
Lyons be allowed to have his way. 

But the theory of “government by con- 
sent of the governed” prevailed. The day 
official action was to be taken a delegation 
from Marble Hill stormed the legislative 
chambers and demanded a plebiscite. Re- 
luctantly, New York’s dictators agreed. 
Then, realizing that democracy had out- 
smarted authoritarianism, Bronxfiihrer 
Lyons backed down, renouncing all claim 
to the ethnically allied folk on Manhat- 
tan’s fringes. 





Swastika Shadows 


Germans in the United States figured in 
a melodramatic series of events last week 
that—in the best Gestapo manner—in- 
volved a murder, the imprisonment of a 
political agitator, and a mysterious slug- 
ging. 
§ In New York City, Dr. Walter Engel- 
berg, 42, secretary of the German Consul- 
ate General, was found mysteriously slain, 
his head bashed in as he slept in a two- 
story frame house in Brooklyn which he 
had rented from the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration for $65 a month. Engelberg 
was transferred to Chicago from Athens, 
Greece, a year ago and shifted to New 
York last February. Among his effects 
were batches of letters addressed to “Herr 
Doktor,” as well as from 50 to 60 pictures 
of nude men apparently snapped at a 





; Souniet 
Convict Kuhn (on step) ends 
ride with 2 other Sing Singers 


metropolitan nature camp. Reports spread 
that the slain attaché also was a member 
of the German military secret Service, ag 
100 detectives worked on the case. 


{In Rocky Point, Long Island, Charl 
Courtney, world-famous locksmith and 
salvager of sunken treasure (the British 
cruiser Hampshire, the liner Egypt) , was 
beaten unconscious by three men who 
seized a reputed blueprint of the new Ger. 
man magnetic sea mine from him. A fey 
days earlier, according to Courtney’s story, 
a German acquaintance had called at the 
Courtney shop in Manhattan to have g 
strong box opened. As the man left, Court. 
ney found that two envelopes had fallen 
out, one containing the print. He took 
the papers to his Long Island estate and 
there the mysterious trio called, demanded 
them, and in the ensuing argument bludg. 
eoned the 48-year-old locksmith and fled, 
Police showed some amazement at Court- 
ney’s story, and in Washington the Navy 
Department said the diagram had no 
scientific value. 


{In Ossining, N.Y., Fritz Kuhn, con. 
victed German American Bund head, be- 
gan serving a 2%- to 5-year term in Sing 
Sing as prisoner No. 97,362. He was put in 
the squealers’ and feudists’ cell block. 
While an eight-column headline in the ex- 
Fiihrer’s weekly, The Free American and 
Deutscher Weckruf und _ Beobachter, 
screamed KUHN A PRISONER OF war, Wil- 
helm Kunze, vice Fiihrer, took over com- 
mand of what Trial Judge James G. Wal- 
lace called “a small-fry aggregation of 
locker-room attendants and bus boys.” 





Defense Spurt 


America moved ahead swiftly on its de- 
fense program last week. The Navy De- 
partment awarded an experimental con- 
tract for construction of a “mosquito fleet” 
of 23 small, speedy torpedo boats and mo- 
tor submarine chasers, consolidated Puerto 
Rico and the Virgin Islands into a new 
Tenth Naval District, launched a destroy- 
er at Bath, Maine, and a destroyer tender 
at Camden, N.J., and ordered an 18,000- 
ton floating drydock shifted to Honolulu. 

Secretary of War Harry H. Woodring 
called for bids in a $35,000,000 Panama 
Canal defense-expansion program; the 
Army chartered two more merchant ships 
for use as transports, and the first 
American troops to land there in more 
than twenty years reached the Virgin 
Islands. 

Establishment of a full-dress naval dis 
trict in the Eastern Caribbean was fore- 
shadowed by the Army’s recent action in 
setting up a Puerto Rican Department 
(Newsweek, July 10). Under this pro 
gram San Juan eventually will become the 
Atlantic counterpart of Honolulu as a de- 
fense outpost of the Panama Canal and 
continental United States. 
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Finnish troops clearing up the debris after a Soviet air raid on Helsingfors 


Red Subterfuge in Finland 


Comes Back as a Boomerang 


Puppet Recognition 
Makes ‘Civil War’ and Allows 
Any Power to Take a Hand 


Helsingfors this week was a scarred and 
almost empty city of snow-muffled streets, 
shuttered businesses, and blackened apart- 
ment houses. Of its 310,000 population, 
260,000 had fled the threat of Red bomb- 
ers. With the cold northern nightfall at 
4 p.m. each day there came a blackout so 
complete that war correspondents arriving 
from Britain said London was bright in 
comparison. 

Yet the blackout of the capital did not 
mean the blackout of Finland’s hopes. For 
nearly two weeks the Finnish Army had 
blocked Russia’s attempts to stage a 
Blitzkrieg on the German model. Provi- 
dentially bad weather had largely im- 
mobilized the Red Air Force. In addition 
to expressions of sympathy from all over 
the world, aid in the form of planes, gas 
masks, and volunteers arrived in moder- 
ately helpful numbers—and the United 
States promised a $10,000,000 credit for 
civilian supplies (see page 15). And on 
Sunday the Finnish Parliament addressed 


an appeal for further help to “all civilized 
nations.” 


It took the Germans just ten days to 
smash through the Peles and reach the 
outskirts of Warsaw. In about the same 
time Russia had scarcely made a dent in 
the Finnish lines. 

The Red Army is the largest in the 
world, and Finland’s is one of the smallest. 
Last week’s storms and the difficult ter- 
rain did something to whittle down the 
discrepancy, but they weren’t the only 
equalizing factors. One of the greatest was 
incontestably the organization and morale 
of the Finnish Army. Fully mobilized, it 
mustered not more than 150,000 troops. 
But augmenting it were two organizations 
that more than doubled its strength. For 
this little country had been expecting—or, 
according to the Soviet version, inviting— 
trouble from its gigantic neighbor for years 
and had worked out an exceptional defense 
system. 

The first and most important of its 
auxiliary organizations was the Civic 
Guard (Suojeluskunta), a force corre- 
sponding roughly to the United States 
National Guard, but more nearly to the 
militia organization of the Swiss Army. 
It is supported partially by the govern- 
ment and partially by private contribu- 
tions. Each district or village has its own 
little unit, and every man keeps his rifle 
and gray-blue uniform handy. So when 


Finland’s regular army mobilized against 
Russia, the Civic Guards immediately took 
their rifles down from the mantel and 
hurried in small groups by train, bicycle, 
ski, or sled to their places in the lines. 
There was no concentration for the issue 
of arms and equipment or assignment to 
units—and hence no mobilization that 
enemy bombers could break up. 

At the same time a second organization 
went on a war footing. Some 140,000 
women, banded together in the patriotic 
society called the Lotta Svird, likewise 
pulled on uniforms and put themselves 
under army command. In Russia, women 
pilots served with the air force and at 
least one was captured. But in Finland 
none of them went to the front. They took 
up posts as nurses, air-raid wardens, ambu- 
lance drivers, and coast-defense lookouts, 
for which they had previously been care- 
fully trained, and as the men shouldered 
rifles, the Lotta Svard took over their 
civilian jobs. 

Filthy Trick’ 

As a result of this careful organization, 
within a few hours of the Russian attack 
Finland managed to concentrate the bulk 
of its forces on the frontier and to put a 
carefully prepared defense plan into op- 
eration. In accordance with that plan, when 
the Reds’ numerically superior mechanized 
forces crashed forward on the Karelian 
Isthmus, the advance Finnish units simply 
fell back 25 miles to their main fortifica- 
tions. But behind them they left a no man’s 
land sown with every conceivable hazard: 
felled trees, mushy ditches, tank traps in 
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the sandy soil, and barriers made of sharp 
native granite blocks. Most of all they 
harassed the Russians with a device also 
skillfully used by the Germans on the 
Rhine front: land mines concealed along 
roads and in innocent-appearing huts. 
The front-line correspondent for Pravda, 
official Communist daily, sent his paper an 
outraged howl against these mines which 
was also an admission of their effective- 
ness: “On every path and every road, every 
minute ... mines burst under tanks, mines 
burst under heaps of manure, under hay 
mows—a filthy trick at every step.” 

To the north where there are few heavy 
defense lines, the Finns likewise varied 
their tactics according to circumstances. 
Above Lake Ladoga, they swept through 
the forests and over the moors on skis, clad 
from head to foot in white cloaks. Like 
wraiths they swooped suddenly down, 
flashing their “Puukos” daggers, and am- 
bushed invading Russian columns. When 
the Reds, apparently abandoning their un- 
successful attempts to float down troops by 
parachute, tried to land them from sea to 
cut off Finland’s narrow corridor to the 
Arctic Ocean, the Finns set off explosives 
in the cliffs and loosed avalanches of snow 
and stone on them. 

As the Russian advance faltered before 
these tactics, the reputation of the Red 
Army seemed to fulfill the indications giv- 
en when its equipment broke down during 
the comparatively easy invasion of Poland 
last September. No one knew just how 
many men the Soviets had concentrated 
against the Finns—fifteen divisions for a 
total of about 200,000 seemed the most 
reasonable estimate—but they had a de- 
cisive numerical advantage and in equip- 
ment and planes a superiority that should 
have been overwhelming. 

Yet by this week—according to both 
Finnish and neutral sources—the Reds had 
lost 20,000 men--dead, wounded, or cap- 
tured. Furthermore, prisoners often had 
only makeshift uniforms; some wore only 
galoshes and had their legs wrapped 
peasant-fashion in straw and sacks, and 
others complained of inadequate food and 
shelter. 

Finland’s men had the extra fillip to 
morale which came from fighting shoulder 
to shoulder with neighbors—a factor of 
real military importance. But Norman B. 
Deuel, until recently Moscow correspon- 
dent of the United Press and now with the 
Finns, reported a lack of such morale 
among the Reds. He described an interview 
with a Soviet prisoner: “He said he had 
been drafted in Smolensk Province (300 
miles southeast of Finland) in September 
and sent to the front with very little train- 
ing. He said he had surrendered to the 
Finns because Russian officers kept ma- 
chine guns at the backs of the Red troops. 

“The man, who said his age was 25, re- 
ported that ae had been told he was being 
drafted to help defend Leningrad. The 


clothing of four Russian prisoners we saw 


was far below that of the Russian troops 
seen by some of us in the past at Moscow 
and other Soviet cities.” 

Deuel judged that the best Soviet troops 
were being held in reserve. 

Soviet mechanized forces also added 
nothing to their reputation at this stage 
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Red airwomen bombed Finland 


in their first full-scale war. Tanks were 
stopped less by the trackless forest or thin 
ice on the lakes than by vulnerable armor. 
The Russians lost some 100 tanks during 
the week, mostly from direct hits by the 
Finns’ excellent 37-millimeter anti-tank 
guns from Sweden. Storms grounded the 
air force most of the week, but when the 
sky cleared and planes bombed towns be- 
hind the lines the Finns again lived up to 
their reputation as Europe’s best marks- 
men. (Among crack shots in anti-aircraft 
batteries were the national trapshooting 
champion, Conny Huber, and a former 
champion, Dr. Forselles.) 


Arms and the Finns 


Finland manufactures one of Europe’s 
best light machine guns, the Lahti, and 
has several munitions plants. But the guns 
that punctured Soviet tanks, downed the 
Red planes, and outshot Russian artillery 
and warships came from Sweden, Ger- 
many, Britain, and other European indus- 
trial states. The appeal of the Finnish Par- 
liament Sunday emphasized the need for 
a steady stream of such supplies. And it 
looked as if the Finns would get them on 
a Spanish civil-war scale. 

Except for a Finnish claim that 60 
grounded planes were destroyed in a raid 
on Murmansk—which the Russians de- 
nied—and a pamphlet raid on Leningrad, 
the Finnish Air Force has hardly showed 
its wings. But its 200-odd planes have 
been kept carefully concealed in numerous 
fozest hideaways—which the Red Air 
Force has so far been unable to destroy as 
the German planes did Polish fields. Last 





week this tiny nucleus received rush jo. 
inforcements. 

Down onto the Finnish airports swept 
some 50 Italian planes, fast pursuit ships 
and Savoia bombers, similar to those that 
rained explosives on Barcelona when sery. 
ing with Franco’s Spanish Nationalist 
Army. Later they flew over Helsingfors_ 
and the inhabitants scurried for shelters 
at the sight of the unfamiliar craft. At the 
same time London let it be known that jp 
contrast with its nonintervention policy jin 
Spain, it would ship twenty fighters 
Finland while Helsingfors boasted—with. 
out British confirmation—that it already 
had received efficient Blenheim bombers. 
(The Finnish Navy had previously bought 
British “mosquito” torpedo boats.) 

As in Spain, three years ago, the first 
deliveries of these war materials were 
wrapped in mystery. But in Rome no one 
took the trouble to deny that the planes 
had been sent, and rumors were freely cir. 
culated that Italian pilots would man 
them. Furthermore, it was reported that 
the machines had been flown over Ger- 
many and had refueled there on the way, 
Germany did not deny this—but did go 
out of the way to squelch officially a re- 
port that it was sending some of its sur- 
plus supply of Czech arms to Finland. 

The previous night Moscow’s way of 
cutting off Finland from all supplies was 
to declare a blockade of the Finnish coast 
—or all of it that could be reached, since 
both Finland and Sweden already had 
mined the waters around the Aland Is- 
lands, at the mouth of the Gulf of Both- 
nia. 

The blockade and the mine fields meant 
that all supplies for Finland must hence- 
forth come through Sweden and Norway. 
On Dec. 7 the Foreign Ministers of Nor- 
way, Sweden, and Denmark met at Oslo 
to consider how to walk this diplomatic 
tightrope—the prelude to a bigger act in 
Geneva and Rome. 

Meanwhile, all over Europe volunteers 
and supplies were rushed to form an Inter- 
national Brigade for the Finns like the one 
that had fought in Spain under Russia's 
egis. In Sweden 2,000 men enrolled at 
twelve volunteer stations and $1,500,000 
was collected for Finland. Copenhagen 
gathered 16 tons of clothing for Finnish 
relief and in London 10,000 women en- 
rolled for Finnish Red Cross work. In 
Rome the Finnish legation was deluged 
with offers to fight the Russians. In Ma- 
drid the Franco government officially con- 
demned the Soviet and, by a final ironic 
twist, soldiers who had battled the Inter- 
nationals less than a year ago volunteered 
to form a new brigade in Finland. 


Marble Halls 

In direct consequence of the fighting in 
the snows of Finland, workmen last week 
swept out the great marble assembly halls 
in the $7,000,000 palace of the League of 
Nations in preparation for a meeting. Fir 
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jand had appealed to Geneva against the 
Soviet aggression. Russia refused to at- 
tend, saying that the puppet government 


it had set up under Otto Kuusinen, Com- 


‘ntern official, was the real government of 
Finland and that the Soviet was merely 
helping it fight its “enemies.” 

On Dec. 9 the Council met in secret ses- 
sion. Argentina had led the move to ex- 

|] Russia. Britain and France had in- 
dicated their willingness to follow the 
South Americans’ lead a few days previ- 
ously when Foreign Secretary Halifax and 
Premier Daladier both denounced Soviet 
aggression. 

But the small neutrals, and in particular 
the states bordering on Russia, wavered be- 
tween loyalty to the tottering League and 
fear of the new imperialism of the Krem- 
lin. Only a strong, unequivocal stand 
by the French or British could have 
overcome their fears—and both the AIl- 
lied delegations remained carefully non- 
committal. 

The Council, on which sit representa- 
tives of both China and Latvia, quietly 
passed the buck to the larger, less respon- 
sible Assembly. On Monday, the delegates 
of 45 nations met in the fine, new hall, 
completed only two years ago. The outgo- 
ing president, Count de Wiart of Belgium, 
admitted that “all principles of the League 
are failing.” Finland, well aware of the 
other little states’ nervousness, didn’t sec- 
ond Argentina’s demand for Russia’s ex- 
pulsion and only asked that League mem- 
bers give it “all practical support possible.” 
Encouraged by this attitude—and also by 
the signs that Russia was holding back its 
best troops and had shown no real en- 
thusiasm for the war—the Assembly 
promptly formed a committee and _ tele- 
graphed Moscow an offer to mediate, ask- 
ing a reply within 24 hours. 


‘Nonbelligerent’ 


Italy’s resignation from the League, ten- 
dered two years ago, took effect the day 
the assembly met. Yet Rome had become 
Finland’s most vociferous champion and 
the press resounded with warnings to the 
Soviet. From Moscow, on Dec. 6, it had 
the first hint of a Russian move that Italy 
had been expecting and attempting to 
counter by aiding Kinland. An unknown 
writer, in the Communist International 
magazine, attacked the foreign policy of 
Rumania and advised the “immediate con- 
clusion of a mutual-assistance pact with 
the Soviet Union similar to those with the 
Baltic states.” 

Italy has never said that it would de- 
fend Rumania if Russia tried to seize its 
lost province of Bessarabia. But a pact on 
the Baltic model would presumably give 
the Soviet bases on the Black Sea and 
would cut directly across Italian interests 
in the other Balkan states. Two days later 
the Italian reply to this came in the form 
of a subtle diplomatic maneuver. 

After a meeting of the Fascist Grand 


Council—the first since the war—a care- 
fully phrased communiqué set the course 
of Italian foreign policy clearly for the 
first time after months of apparent vacil- 
lation. Its clearest warning was to Mos- 
cow: “Everything that may happen in the 
Danube Basin and the Balkans cannot help 
but directly interest Italy.” (The same day 
Russia officially denied that the Comintern 
article had reflected Soviet policy in any 
way.) 

But the communiqué dealt blows to Al- 
lied hopes that Italy might be forced into 
the war—perhaps with Russia as a lever— 
on their side. First, it defined Italy not as 
a neutral but as a nonbelligerent. Next it 
declared that “the relations between Italy 
and Germany remain those fixed by their 
pact of alliance,” and then qualified this 
by adding, “and by the exchange of views 
. .. Which took place . . . at Milan, Salz- 
burg, and Berlin.” Those were the cities 
in which Foreign Minister Ciano had re- 
spectively agreed to the military alliance 
on May 7, heard of the impending Russo- 
German pact from Foreign Minister von 
Ribbentrop on Aug. 11, and reputedly re- 
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fused to enter the war on Germany’s side 
in an interview with Hitler on Oct. 1. 
German newspapers paused for a mo- 
ment in their uncomfortable campaign of 
explaining Russia’s attack on Finland to 
extol this Italian declaration. Then, led by 
the Vélkischer Beobachter, they went off 
on a new tack. This time Hitler’s paper 
hopefully suggested to the Russians that 
they emulate Alexander the Great and 
strike in the Near East—presumably 
against the Allies. At the same time Franz 
von Papen, sly Nazi envoy to Turkey, was 
charged by the Turks with attempting to 
provoke a war between Angora and Mos- 
cow, when his embassy issued a false, in- 
flammatory translation of an _ editorial 
from Pravda criticizing the Turkish press. 





Significance 


The invasion of Finland aroused in de- 
mocracies the same sympathy that had 
been shown for Spain, China, Ethiopia, 
Czecho-Slovakia, and Poland. But this time 
the strong resistance put up by the Finns 
—combined with the ease of mustering 
anti-Bolshevist sentiment nearly every- 
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Finland’s forests bristle with anti-aircraft guns such as these 
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Soviet spheres: In the north, the Russians drove deeper into Finland; 
in the south, Hungary and Bulgaria were ready to help carve Rumania 






where—solidified this feeling into a dete. 
mination to aid Finland by measures “short 
of war.” In the case of the United State 
financial ass'stance was only for refugee 
relief, but Italy, Britain, and Swedey 
tually supplied arms. 

Italian and German intervention jy 
Spain set up the precedent for this ideo. 
logical help. But it was Stalin himself yj, 
provided the juridical excuse by establish. 
ing the puppet Kuusinen government an 
declaring that Russia was not at war with 
Finland. Thus, legally, the conflict ya; 
turned into a civil war, with the Sovic 
supportinz the Finnish “People’s Gover. 
ment” and the anti-Communist power; 
supplying the regular government without 
actually going to war with Russia. 

For Germany this was an almost ideal 
diplomatic and military setup. It post. 
poned the final definition—or revelation— 
of what the Russo-German pacts mean, It 
isolated the Soviet more and more, thys 
forcing it into closer ties with the Reich 
on Germany’s terms. It brought the Al. 
lies nearer to conflict with Russia, turne 
some of their moral indignation from Ber. 
lin to Moscow, and—in case they inter. 
vened—afforded the possibility of deplet- 
ing the French and British military 
strength at no cost to Germany. 

For the Allies, the situation as it stood 
this week represented another lost oppor- 
tunity, the latest in the series including 
Manchuria, Ethiopia, Spain, and Czecho- 
Slovakia. More than in any previous case 
of aggression, this time France and Brit- 
ain had a chance to rally most of the 
world—including Italy—behind them. 

And this time too there was a better 
chance of military success. If they got 
Allied support the Scandinavian countries 
seemed ready to unite against Russia, and 
the Royal Air Force openly boasted of its 
ability to turn the tide of battle in Fin- 
land if assured of the cooperation of Nor- 
way and Sweden. Moreover, this “Scan- 
dinavian flank” of neutrals in the Allied- 
German war is one which either side would 
pay a high price to get—not primarily to 
protect Finland, of course, but to get 
around the deadlocked lines on the Rhine. 

This is the dilemma which the totali- 
tarian states have succeeded in posing for 
Britain and France in each previous case 
of aggression. Only in the case of Poland 
did they decide to act; and, with that war 
occupying their energy, this new choice 
was more difficult to make than any of 
the others. For they had to risk thes 
fateful alternatives: (1) To refuse to aid 
Finland, knowing that that would prob- 
ably bind the Nazi-Bolshevik combine 
firmer than ever, since it would make the 
course of aggression look safer and the re- 
wards richer than ever. Or (2) to fight for 
Finland, gambling on Russia’s obvious 
weakness and the known pro-Finnish se 
timent in Germany to save them from a! 
attack by Germany—or even open the way 
to peace—in the war already going ©”. 
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The Tank’s Role in War 


by Maj. Gen. STEPHEN O. FUQUA, U.S. A. Retired 


Few changes occurred last week in 
the military situation on the Finnish front 
as recorded by this department in the Dec. 
1] issue. 

The Mannerheim zone of defense in the 
Karelian Isthmus and west of Suojirvi is 
claimed by the Finns to remain unbroken. 
Reports of thousands of Russians being 
killed in this area by mine explosions are 
probably exaggerated, although of course 
the retiring Finns mined woods, roads, and 
towns. That is a practice common and 
permissible in war and is being employed 
by the French and Germans on the west- 
ern front (War Week, Nov. 6). 

The Russians had pushed their drive on 
the eastern frontier deeper into Finnish 
territory by the start of this week and had 
reached Suomussalmi, some 20 miles from 
the border and about 100 miles due east 
of the Gulf of Bothnia. The Petsamo cam- 
paign in the Arctic was still confusing, 
with claims and counterclaims by the con- 
tending forces, but the Finnish troops 
were not dislodged from this sector. No 
landing parties appeared to have gained a 
foothold on Finland’s south coast. The 
fortifying of the Aland Islands, and the 
mine blocking of the channel to the west, 
have at least for the time being blocked 
the entrance of the Russian Fleet to the 
Gulf of Bothnia. 

The reported arrival of some 100 planes 
from Italy and England may have an in- 
fluence in holding the Russians from in- 
discriminate aerial warfare. The important 
Russian targets of Leningrad and Kron- 


stadt are dangerously near the Finnish air- 
fields. 


The Tank 


Notwithstanding the general slowup in 
the march of the Soviet giant, the tank is 
much in the news, since the Finns claim 
to have captured and destroyed appre- 
ciable numbers of these war vehicles. 
Hence a discussion of the powers and lim- 
itations of the tank may be of interest at 
this time. 


History: The tank first entered the 
stage of combat action in the Somme, Sept. 
15, 1916. Whatever successes were gained 
by its employment at that time must be 
accredited in great measure to the surprise 
factor. To gain this important essential, 
great secrecy was maintained by the Brit- 
ish in the construction and final move- 
ment of the vehicles to the battle front. 
Much of their initial success can be attrib- 
uted to the ruse in naming the weapon 
tank,” for it was in that guise—a vehicle 


for carrying water—that the machine ar- 
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rived unheralded on the battle front. Even 
so, the successes attained in the tank’s 
first battle test were not altogether satis- 
factory, but the weapon proved of enough 
definite value for retention and develop- 
ments. 

The tank principle—the carrying of 
protected fire power into the enemy’s line 
—was not new. Perhaps the Greek legend 
of the Trojan horse—with its warriors hid- 
den inside—was a forerunner of the idea. 
Early applications of the tank principle 
may be found in the armed horseman with 
shield and lance, the elephant with fire 
platform and protected towers on his back, 
the Assyrian chariots, and the Chinese war 
carts. 

On the sea, the underlying principle of 
effective armament in combination with 
fire power and mobility gave the navies of 
the North and South the Monitor. and the 
Merrimac—forerunners of present-day 
dreadnoughts. All of these as war weapons 
in progressive stages were in many ways 
the grand-daddies of the modern tank. 


CuassiFIcaTIoNn: Tanks are usually clas- 
sified according to weights as light (ex- 
ample a two-man tank of some 3 tons de- 
signed to be transported to the theater of 
operation by a carrier); medium, weight 
not more than 25 tons; and heavy, one 
weighing more than 25 tons. Small tanks 
operated by one man have been experi- 
mentally constructed. Tanks of 80 tons 
or more are called supertanks. 


Powers AND Liwirtations: The tank is 
a self-propelled armored vehicle with a 
track-laying device, combining fire power 
with mobility and capable of both shock 
and crushing action. Besides, it possesses 
an acknowledged power in adversely af- 
fecting the morale of enemy troops. But 
it must be remembered that the tank is a 
motor-driven machine and as such is sub- 
ject to all the ills of an engine and to 
maintenance requirements. It is distinctly 
an offensive weapon of opportunity. Its 
fighting efficiency is in proportion to its 
fire power and armor invulnerability. In 
addition to the machine gun, most tanks 
carry an anti-tank gun while the larger 
vehicles are equipped with artillery pieces. 


Osstactes: Aside from the natural ter- 
rain barriers, the tank’s scope of action 
can be materially reduced by artifical bar- 
riers. In fact, if obstacles are properly con- 
structed and sited, the tank has no place 
in the final attack on a prepared position. 
The Spanish war well illustrated this prin- 
ciple, the Loyalists paying dearly with 
Russian tanks in their unsuccessful at- 


tacks against the organized defensive hill 
positions west of Madrid. 

Artificial obstacles include traps and 
barricades of many varieties, thick verti- 
cal walls, deep shell craters, posts of ce- 
ment or common steel rails well set in the 
ground, abatis (tree branches) interwoven 
with barbed wire, which clog the tractor 
joints, and simple, well-dug trenches. 
When these are of proper depth and width 
they tilt the nose of the tank to the floor 
of the ditch and face it with an opposite 
vertical wall that cannot be climbed. This 
latter type is most economical of construc- 
tion, as it requires no more tools than a 
pick and shovel. 

Tanks are also combatted with all man- 
ner of quite original defense schemes. In 
the Spanish war, the Loyalists on occa- 
sions spread out gasoline-soaked straw 
which was ignited in various ways on the 
approach of a tank. Some cases were re- 
corded of bottles of gasoline being thrown 
at tanks, and later ignited, but this meth- 
od of combat is a reminder of the problem 
of putting salt on a bird’s tail. 


Traintnc: The training required ' of 
tank personnel makes essential the assign- 
ment of the very highest soldier type. In 
addition to the tankman’s training require- 
ment in gunnery, tactics, and mechanics, 
he must possess unusual endurance, and 
above all high courage. Lack of fortitude 
is what held the tanks behind in the Loy- 
alist advance on Segovia, an officer of the 
French International Brigade charged 
with the movement told this observer. 


EmpPp.LoyMENT: The primary purpose of 
the tank is to facilitate the advance of the 
infantry and to be so supported that its 
ground gains can be taken over by the 
foot soldier. Tanks are best used simul- 
taneously in large numbers, on a suffi- 
ciently wide front, but in proportional 
depth that will lessen target vulnerability. 
The formation in general may be de- 
scribed as staggered, zigzag, and checker- 
board. Tanks do not operate beyond the 
zone of infantry fire and therefore are 
given limited objectives. 

In the attack by either belligerent on 
the western front against his opponent’s 
wall defense, the tank should not play a 
great battle part, although with a break 
through either defense system it may loom 
large in the news. Looking at the Finnish 
Karelian Isthmus front, one would assume 
that this type of lake-locked land would 
in itself forbid the employment of tanks 
in any great number, and the reported 
Russian reverses on this front were there- 
fore not unexpected. 
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Receding Reds 


Popular Upsurge in Scandinavia 
Drives the Communists to Cover 


In the socially advanced Scandinavian 
countries, nearly every peasant is a land- 
owner and the industrial proletariat finds 
outlet for its political energy through the 
strong Socialist or Labor parties. Conse- 
quently, such Communism as exists has 
roots unlike those in other countries— 
among militant intellectuals; and, as the 
supposed threat from Germany grew 
stronger, among those who had more faith 
in the Soviet Union than in the democra- 
cies as an anti-Nazi force. 

There as elsewhere, the Nazi-Bolshevik 
pact and subsequent partition of Poland 
by Germany and Russia dealt a blow to 
Communist prestige. And last week, fol- 
lowing the Soviet invasion of Finland, 
feeling ran high in Scandinavia. 


Denmark: The Danes are exceptionally 
democratic; yet in recent years, Commu- 
nism had been growing among them: Com- 
munist votes rose from 17,000 to 27,000 in 
1935 and last April increased again to 40,- 
000 out of a total of about 1,500,000 votes 
cast, when they won three seats—a gain of 
one—in the Folketing (lower house of the 
Danish Parliament) . 

On Dec. 6, when Aksel Larsen, Com- 
munist leader, got up to speak in the Fol- 
keting all 149 members except the Com- 
munists walked out. Even newspaper men 
left the press box and turned out its 
lights. The members came back only to 
vote down Larsen. Then the Nazi leader, 
Dr. Fritz Clausen, got relatively polite at- 
tention when he urged Denmark to break 
off relations with Russia. 

The boycott of Communism spread from 
politics to literature. Martin Andersen 
Nexé, author of the 1,800-page novel 
“Pelle the Conqueror,” is Denmark’s out- 
standing living writer. But he is also an 
avowed Communist and because he re- 
cently wrote an anti-Finnish diatribe in the 
Copenhagen Communist newspaper Arbej- 
derbladet which was reprinted in Moscow, 
a Danish provincial paper started a cam- 
paign to burn all his books. Some actually 
were burned, although the liberal press 
generally condemned such a display of in- 
tolerance. And one reader in Copenhagen 
took his set of Nexé’s works to a second- 
hand bookstore to be sold for Finnish relief. 


IceLanp: Although under the Danish 
King, Iceland is an independent sovereign 
state. There too Communism had made 
headway. A government report showed the 
inroads of Communist propaganda among 
its 117,000 people: in one year 118,000 
words were cabled from Moscow to the 
single Communist paper against 85,000 
words from Copenhagen and 87,000 from 
London for the rest of the press. 

There are three Communists in the Ice- 


landic Althing, the world’s oldest parlia- 
ment, which has been meeting for 1,009 
years. On Dec. 5, 45 of its 49 members de- 
clared in a resolution that the presence of 
the Communists lowered its dignity. Le- 
gally the Communists could not be ex- 
pelled, but they were ousted from the un- 
official Interparliamentary Union. 


Swepen: While Russia’s ancient enemy 
has but a small Communist minority re- 
cently split into two rival factions—one 
parted with Moscow to form its own party 
—Communists hold one seat in the upper 
House and five in the lower. 

Last week—and on the same day—the 
Danish walkout was duplicated in Stock- 
holm. As a Communist member of the 
lower house started to speak on the ques- 
tion of political refugees, 160 other mem- 
bers left. The 50 who remained were So- 
cial Democrats and the others Com- 
munists. The Stockholm Municipal Coun- 
cil also refused hearing to a Communist. 
Sweden’s three Communist newspapers 
have been repeatedly seized by the author- 
ities and boycotted by distributors. 


Norway: The powerful Norwegian La- 
bor party joined the Comintern in 1921 
but split with it two years later. For even 
at that early date Martin Tranmael, the 
Norwegian housepainter who was one of 
the greatest of Scandinavian labor leaders, 
had decided that Russian Bolshevism was 
not truly revolutionary; and later Tran- 
mael was one of the first to denounce Stalin 
as a Fascist in disguise. Today the Com- 
munist party numbers less than 5,000 and 
there are no Communists in the Storting 
(Parliament) . 

Last week the party lost a distinguished 









































The Dniester flows between coveted Bessarabia and the US.S 
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member when Arnulf Overland, great lyric 
poet, resigned. And when Nordah] Grieg 
writer and dramatist, defended Russia . 
the Oslo Communist paper Arbeideren, he 
was called up for military service—to be 
sent to the northernmost part of Norway 
where, if the Russians should march jy 
they would strike first. 
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Rumanian Pie 


Three Nations Whet Knives 
to Cut Slice of Territory 


Rumania is like a pie in the middle of 
the Balkan table (see map), eyed covet. 
ously by three hungry neighbors, Russia, 
Hungary, and Bulgaria. Each craves 
slice of territory lost after the World War. 
The Soviet wants to bite off Bessarabia on 
the east; Hungary is eager for the biggest 
hunk, Transylvania, on the west; and Bul- 
garia is waiting—but not patiently—for 
the smallest helping, Southern Dobruja. 

Last week, when an unofficial “invita- 
tion” was issued in Moscow, it seemed that 
the feast was about to begin. When it does, 
although the three hungry neighbors will 
be devouring the same Rumanian pie, 
each slice will have its own distinctive 
flavor. For these three territories now 
held under King Carol’s crown never have 
lost the appearance and characteristics 
of much older days. 


Bessarabia 
To prepare for the Russian bite, Soviet 
maps still include Bessarabia within the 


borders of the U.S.S.R. That is because 
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Moscow never recognized the area’s union 
with Rumania in 1918. Nor did the Treaty 
of Paris two years later make it official, 
since Japan failed to ratify the treaty and 
the United States did not even sign it be- 
cause no representative was present to 
argue for the Russian claim. 

Bessarabia has been fought over since 
the early Christian era. In the eighteenth 
century it was a battleground between the 
Russian and Ottoman empires. The Rus- 
sians took it from the Turks five times, fi- 
nally annexing it in 1812, boasting that 
they had delivered the people “from the 
pagan yoke of Turkey.” But the people 
were far from pleased: peasants, fearing 
the introduction of Russian serfdom, fled 
across the River Pruth only to be slaugh- 
tered by the Turks on the other side. 

Gradually, however, Bessarabia became 
so Russianized that even today, after 
years of Rumanian rule, it still might be a 
province of the Romanoffs. Peasants keep 
pictures of the Czar and Czarina on their 
walls and indeed scarcely seem aware of 
any change in the Slav motherland which 
they can see just across the Dniester River. 
Men wear high boots and fur caps, as in 
Russia, and life is primitive in the ex- 
treme. A Bessarabian peasant’s income 
averages $2 or $3 a month. Illiteracy runs 
above 40 per cent. 

The Anschluss with Rumania made Bess- 
arabia a sore spot in the dealings between 
Moscow and Bucharest. For years frontier 
guards took potshots at each other across 
the muddy Dniester. The river was closed 
to traffic, stopping shipments of Bessara- 
bian grain and wool. 


Transylvania 


Rumania probably couldn’t put up much 
of a struggle to save Bessarabia from the 
Soviet Union. Soldiers already have been 
withdrawn from the province, and Ru- 
manians there are liquidating their af- 
fairs. 

But Carol is far less ready to let Hun- 
gary bite away the much richer province 
of Transylvania—even though Hungary’s 
claim to it goes back to the eleventh cen- 
tury. For one thing, a secret Allied treaty 
in 1916 pledged it to Rumania for help in 
the World War, and in December 1918 
Rumanians in Transylvania proclaimed 
the union. 

On Dec. 1 all Rumania celebrated that 
union’s coming of age, and in the old city 
of Alba Iulia (a name left over from the 
Roman Emperor Trajan’s conquest) there 
was much speech making about greater 
Rumania’s strength and solidity. The fine 

, however, did not hide the Ru- 
manians’ ever-present fear of their west- 
ern neighbor especially since Hungary is 

in its revisionist demands by Ger- 
many, which might urge Hungary on to 
bite off Transylvania the moment Russia 
grabbed for Bessarabia. 

Transylvania has given Rumania the 
severest of its minority headaches. That 
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high plateau is seething with unrest and 
uncertainty, peopled with two politically 
well-organized and highly active minori- 
ties—Magyars and Germans. The only 
comfort Rumania could take from the loss 
of Transylvania would be the knowledge 
that it would give Hungary more irre- 
pressible Germans than that state already 
has. In spite of Carol’s decrees, the Tran- 





British Combine 


A Transylvanian Magyar 


sylvania Germans openly flaunt their em- 
blematic white socks, give the Nazi salute, 
and “Heil Hitler!” 

Recently a number of Hungarians have 
been arrested, charged with possessing ex- 
plosives and plotting against Carol’s re- 
gime. Transylvanian regiments, mainly 
comprising Hungarians and Germans, have 
been moved to eastern and southern bor- 
ders for insulating purposes. 


Dobruja 


Bulgaria expects to get its slice of fertile 
Southern Dobruja as a reward for having 
steered clear of any Balkan bloc to resist 
Russia or the Reich. 

Rumania was given Dobruja—which 
the Turks had ruled for nearly 500 years 
—by the Treaty of Berlin in 1878 to make 
up for the loss of Bessarabia. In the 
Balkan Wars Rumania pushed the frontier 
30 miles south into Bulgaria. Then it lost 
the whole province in the World War, but 
regained it afterward by the Treaty of 
Neuilly. But just as Bessarabia never lost 
its Russian flavor, nor Transylvania its 
Magyar, so Dobruja still exhibits the cus- 
toms and characteristics left by centuries 
of Turkish rule. A problem lies in the pop- 
ulation, for Bulgars outnumber Rumanians 
there about two to one. 

In Sofia, Bulgarian irredentists have 
demonstrated almost daily of late in front 
of the palace, singing their song—“The 
Dobruja.” The Soviet has fostered Pan- 
Slavic hopes of a common Frontier be- 
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tween a Russian Bessarabia and a Bul- 
garian Dobruja. That would lead eventu- 
ally to the domination of Boris’ little king- 
dom—and a further weakening of Carol’s. 





Candidate Batista 


Last summer Fulgencio Batista—former 
barber, brakeman, army stenographer 
(with the rank of sergeant), and then, 
as self-elevated colonel, the head of Cuba’s 
armed forces and behind-the-scenes dicta- 
tor—decided to step out of the prompter’s 
box which he had occupied for six years 
and run for President in next February’s 
election. The first step was to retire as 
army leader. But as his term of service 
did not expire until after the election, an 
entire revision of military retirement laws 
had to be made. An obedient Congress 
passed the measure in August, and Batis- 
ta’s huge publicity staff went to work on 
the forthcoming campaign. 

Last month, however, the steamroller 
hit rough ground when in elections for the 
Constituent Assembly a coalition of op- 
ponents captured 41 out of the 76 seats 
(Newsweek, Nov. 27). Batista’s support- 
ers—the Liberals, Nationalists, National 
Democrats, National Realists, and Com- 
munists—then hurried to get their nomi- 
nee into the field before there were any 
more upsets. 

Last week the Communists, first of the 
pro-Batista groups to act, officially named 
him their candidate. Batista, aware that 
acceptance of the Reds’ nomination before 
the other parties had joined the band 
wagon might cause him embarrassment, 
didn’t formally accept. But on Dec. 6 he 
took leave of his fighting forces and, after 
a testimonial breakfast with naval officers 
and a last review of the army, officially 
launched his political career in a broadcast 
speech: “Batista today is a political leader 
and aspires to the Presidency of the Re- 
public. No one can now say that Colonel 
Batista interferes with public powers . . . 
If my election is bad for Cuba, then I 
hope I am not elected.” Four days later, 
at a mass meeting of his coalition sup- 
porters, Batista formally accepted their 
joint nomination. 


Cleaning Out the Reds 


Throughout Latin America, the Russian 
invasion of Finland has fed the already 
strong anti-Communist sentiment. Not 
only did Latin-American League members 
lead the move to expel the USS.R. (see 
page 17), but at home Soviet unpopularity 
brought on vigorous campaigns against 
the local Red organizations. 

In Brazil the Communist party has been 
outlawed since 1987 but political police 
raided its illegal headquarters and said 
they had nipped a plot to subvert workers 
and soldiers. Arms, ammunition, and 
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British Tommies swinging into an underground fortress on their section of the front 


reams of propaganda were seized and 109 
arrests were made. 

In Mexico the National Congress voted 
confidence in President Lazaro Cardenas’ 
strong denunciation of the invasion of 
Finland and debated a move to outlaw the 
Mexican Communist party altogether. The 
latter, among whom are a large number of 
Spanish exiles, realized the drift of opinion 
and canceled a schedule of mass meetings 
in which they had intended to try to 
convince the public of the justice of 
Russia’s attack. 


Propaganda 


How one of the most sensational of all 
the war rumors got its start was reported 
last week by Newsweex’s London ¢orre- 


spondent: “In many neutral countries 
Germans and British are still good off-the- 
record friends and German attachés still 
lunch with the British. 

“Recently three official reports were re- 
ceived in London—from Scandinavia, 
Italy, and Japan—that Germany was 
about to invade Holland. In each case the 
tipoff came from a German official abroad 
and the manner in which the report was 
passed on by the German to his British 
friend indicated that the German attachés 
were operating under direct orders from 
Ribbentrop’s Foreign Office.” 


Calendar of the War 


Sept. 1—Germany invades Poland. Dan- 
zig “returns to the Reich.” 

Sept. 3—Chamberlain and Daladier an- 
nounce their nations are at war with Ger- 
many. 

Sept. 17—Russia invades Poland. 

Oct. 10—Lithuania, following Estonia and 
Latvia, becomes the third Baltic state to 
yield naval and air bases to the USS.R. 

Oct. 19—Turkey signs military alliance 
with the Allies to resist aggression in the 
Balkans. 

Nov. 30—Russia invades Finland. Red 
planes bomb Helsingfors and army attacks 
at five points on the frontier; next day Finn- 
ish Premier Aimo Cajander resigns and is 
succeeded by Risto Ryti, head of the Bank 
of Finland. 

Dec. 2—‘People’s Government,” set up 
on the border by Finnish Communists, signs 
a pact with Moscow granting all Soviet 
demands. 

Dec. 5—British blockade of German ex- 
ports, passed in retaliation for Germany’s 
mine warfare, goes into effect. 

Dec. 8—The Fascist Grand Council, meet- 
ing with Premier Mussolini, reaffirms the 
Rome-Berlin Axis but inferentially warns 
Russia from any aggression in the Balkans. 

Dec. 10—Finnish Parliament appeals to 
other civilized nations for help. 

Dec. 11—League of Nations offers to me- 
diate Russian-Finnish war; United States 
grants $10,000,000 credit to Finland for ci- 
vilian purchases. 


West Wall Wait 
King George Finds All Quiet 
in Tour of the British Front 


For one brief night last week sections 
of the western front flared into something 
like 1914 for French troops holding the 
outposts in front of the Maginot Line. 
Rockets flashed into the sky; machine guns 
spat from the folds of dark hills, and shells 
pounded down. Between dusk and dawn 
German units—none larger than a bat- 
talion—staged some 80 raids on the French 
positions. The objective apparently was to 
get prisoners for information purposes. 

Next day the war in the west again set- 
tled down to a wintry siege. And the only 
fresh news that came from the French staff 
boasted of more efficient measures of siege 
warfare. A communiqué announced that 
fortification work “to double the Maginot 
Line” had been “virtually completed.” 
This meant that the French had extended 
and strengthened their fortifications along 
the Swiss and Belgian frontiers and also 
constructed a second defense zone behind 
them. 

To British troops, who have dug a good 
portion of the new defenses, 1914 also came 
back with a rush. It was just 25 years 2g0 
last week that King George V first visited 
the British Expeditionary Force—a bat- 
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tered, casualty-ridden force that had 
fought the Germans to a standstill. Last 
week, George VI was inspecting the new 
BEF.—a completely mechanized ma- 
chine that has so far come into action with 
the Germans only in occasional air duels. 

The King, who served as a lieutenant 
with the Grand Fleet during the last war, 
started out from the B.E.F. headquarters 
early on the morning of Dec. 5 and before 
nightfall had traveled 95 miles. In almost 
every rain-drenched village school children 
lined the narrow streets, waved Union 
Jacks, and piped: “Vive le Roi!” In mud 
that soon gummed his high boots George 
tramped across fields inspecting tanks, 
dambered up ladders into pillboxes, and 
plodded through trenches. 

That day the King and his party 
stopped at a tiny crossroads restaurant 
only long enough to eat a chicken pie and 
a bit of cheese. He washed it down with 
a whisky and soda. 

Next day, despite the censorship, cor- 
respondents managed to tell where the 
King had been. He attended a formal 
lunch at a chateau which they described 
as the place to which Napoleon had fled 
after Waterloo. This was at Vaux-sous- 
Laon in the Department of the Aisne, not 
far from Chateau-Thierry, the scene of 
the first big World War battle fought by 
American troops. 

On his third day the King met Premier 
Edouard Daladier and President Albert 
Lebrun—whom he last saw during the 
royal visit to Paris in the summer of 1938. 
They lunched in a provincial town. This 
time the King, who was the host, ordered 
a French meal. The menu: oysters, roast 
chicken, potatoes, peas, duck pate, salad, 
ice, fruit, white and red Burgundy, cham- 
pagne, and coffee. 


The King’s brother, the Duke of Glou- 
cester, and Viscount Gort, Commander-in- 
Chief, accompanied him on the inspection, 
which lasted until he returned to London 
on Dec. 10. While they were making the 
rounds cheered by the public and trailed 
by newspaper correspondents, on other 
sections of the front the Duke of Windsor, 
accompanied only by an aide and an or- 
derly, rolled along day after day in an or- 
dinary trailer investigating the morale and 
complaints of the troops. 





U-Boat Scourge 
Nazi Building and Training 
Stepped up in New Threat 


On, over, and under Europe’s wintry 
seas last week the war reached new 
heights of destructiveness. More than two 
dozen ships went down—blown up by 
mines or torpedoes, crushed in collisions; 
British merchant-ship losses since the be- 
ginning of the war passed the century 
mark, and a Nazi torpedo damaged an- 
other British destroyer. 

Off the British east coast, British planes 
battled Nazi raiders, swooped down to 
sink two U-boats, and chased German 
mine-laying planes which flew low over 
shallow coastal waters under cover of 
darkness. The toll in lives was over 400, 
including the crews of the two U-boats 
which the British were certain had been 
destroyed. 


U-Boats 


These incidents in the clash of British 
blockade vs. German counterblockade re- 
flected the grave turn for Germany which 


French intelligence officers questioning a captured German 


the economic struggle had taken because 
of the imposition two weeks ago of a 
British blockade of Nazi exports. Long 
ago, Hitler declared that Germany must 
“export or die.” And the important Nazi 
periodical, the Four-Year Plan—controlled 
by Marshal Géring—last week admitted 
that “England’s power has brought Ger- 
man overseas trade to a complete stand- 
still.” 

Germany’s only ways of. striking back 
are to prey on British shipping and to 
scare neutrals into defying the export 
blockade. And the three possible weapons 
are mines, surface raiders, and U-boats. 
Last month’s mine-laying campaign was 
spectacular, but mines cannot be a de- 
cisive weapon over a long period. And so 
far, although two pocket battleships and 
a cruiser are known to be loose, surface 
raiders have done relatively little damage. 
That leaves the U-boat. 

Of all sea weapons, this is the one 
Germany must count on most. Hence the 
future course of the war depends to a big 
extent on capacity to produce and man 
U-boats. 

On Dec. 6 the Deutsche Allgemeine 
Zeitung said: “Today every engineer, 
every shipyard worker, and every arma- 
ments worker ir the country is exerting all 
his efforts to push U-boat construction, 
while every shipyard in Germany suitable 
for submarine building has been pressed 
into service. 

“Furthermore, only . . . the hulls are 
constructed in yards, while all the internal 
equipment, superstructure, armaments, 
and the like, are built in the interior. The 
time required for construction, from keel 
laying to commissioning, is therefore ex- 
tremely short . . . It is to be expected that 
the increased number of submarines will 
greatly augment the difficulties of Britain 
in obtaining overseas supplies. The results 
of the U-boat trade warfare must, there- 
fore, become fatal for Britain.” 

During the last war, the necessity of 
refitting and repairing a large German 
surface fleet (including ships damaged in 
the Battle of Jutland in May 1916) re- 
tarded the U-boat building program. And 
a decision in 1916 to build huge U-boat 
cruisers—most of which were never com- 
pleted—also diverted valuable labor sup- 
plies. 

As a result, out of 810 U-boats ordered, 
only 344 were actually completed. And, 
although the Kaiser’s shipmasters had 
plans to produce 30 a month by the sum- 
mer of 1919, the best they actually did was 
in 1917, when 103 U-boats were built. The 
best month was December 1916, when 
fifteen U-boats were commissioned. 

The implication of the Nazi claim was 
clear: that they can equal or improve on 
the 30 a month which the Kaiser wanted 
but never attained. This would enable 
Germany not only to maintain the U-boat 
terror but intensify it. And Nazi spokes- 
men last week conceded that there was 
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probably “some basis in fact” for a rumor 
current in neutral countries—that Hitler 
intends to declare all British coastal waters 
as well as harbors a war zone, subject to 
intensified U-boat mine warfare, as a sort 
of sea Blitzkrieg to cut Britain off entire- 
ly from foreign commerce. 

But even a super U-boat fleet—never 
able to keep more than a quarter of its 
vessels at sea at a time—could not by 
itself achieve such an end. For submarines, 
more than any other weapon except the 
plane, need big reserves of trained crews. 


Human Factor 

During 1917, when the Allies sank 63 
U-boats, many of the veteran commanders 
and crews perished; as a result, the U-boat 
campaign lost its dash. Many submarines, 
when brought to combat, surrendered 
after only a feeble resistance. 

Moreover, leaves were overstayed and 
sicknesses feigned, once the men got ashore. 
Volunteers ceased to come forward and 
recruits had to be drafted. In addition, be- 
cause of the grueling strain of the U-boat 
service, occasional cases of mental upset, 
similar to soldiers’ shell shock, appeared 
among the crews. Veterans who had sailed 
thousands of miles in submarines would 
suddenly lose all will power and sense of 
responsibility. 

This time the Nazis already have set up 
special U-boat schools staffed by instruct- 
ors who are veterans of the last war’s 
campaign. Only enlisted men who can pass 
the severest physical tests, particularly 
for the heart, lungs, and nerves, are ac- 
cepted for the six-month course. But the 
Nazis have plenty of man power to choose 
from, for the U-boat service has attracted 
an overwhelming supply of volunteers— 
lured by better pay, better food, longer 
leaves, the promise of adventure, and the 
exceptional prestige of this branch of the 
service. 

Besides schooling in gunnery, torpedo- 
ing, and radio, recruits are given practical 
workouts in special training submarines. 
Every conceivable situation is enacted to 
accustom the men to preserve cool heads 
and iron discipline, and to make the best 
use of escape apparatus. Films depict 





every action likely to arise at sea. Finally, 
the U-boat sailors are assigned to Kiel or 
Wilhelmshaven, where several weeks of 
practice cruising usually precede the first 
war assignment. 


Enemy Factor 

Britain, of course, has its own estimates 
of the possibilities of U-boat warfare— 
based largely on confidence in its own 
ships and planes to track down and 
destroy the submarines. And apparently 
the Admiralty is preparing for an in- 
tensification of the campaign, for the 
speech which First Lord of the Admiralty 
Winston Churchill made to Commons last 
week was a mixture of praise for past 
British successes and warnings that the 
effort would have to be increased. 

Churchill paid a tribute to the “enter- 
prise and daring” of U-boat commanders 
but said that “between two and four a 
week” of their craft were being destroyed 
—a rate “superior to what we believe to 
be the German power of replacing U-boats 
and completely trained crews.” 

So far, in addition to those lost on 
destroyed U-boats, the British hold 144 
officers and men from submarines as 
prisoners. And Churchill said: “When I 
see statements that the Germans during 
1940 will have as many as 400 U-boats in 
commission and that they are producing 
these vessels by a chain-belt system, I 
wonder if they are producing the U-boat 
captains and crews by a similar method.” 





"Acme 
R.A.F. plane to the rescue 
of a burning merchantman 


Nevertheless, he admitted “the possi. 
bility . . . of some unexpected development 
of numbers by the enemy” and said tha 
big reinforcements to the anti-submarin. 
patrol—already tripled since the y,, 
started—would come into service durino 
1940. ‘ 





Side Lights of the War 


On a very secret recent visit to the front 
lines, President Albert Lebrun of France 
was given the distinguished visitor’s usy,| 
privilege of peeking through a hole in the 
Maginot Line to view the Germans on the 
other side of the Rhine. There, on a large 
sign, he read the following: “Bienvenue ay 
Président de la République Francais 
(Welcome to the President of the French 
Republic).” The French haven’t ye 
learned how the Germans found out the 
President’s itinerary. 


4] In the Firth of Forth, coastal authorities 
picked up a boatload of airmen in Germay 
uniforms rowing toward shore. It took the 
“Nazis” five hours to convince police that 
they were merely students who had beey 
hired as extras in the filming of a docu- 
mentary movie based on the German raid 
on the Firth of Forth. 


{{ Count Carl Gustav von Rosen, nephew 
of Field Marshal Hermann Géring’s adored 
first wife, Karin, volunteered for service in 
the Finnish Army. He was an ambulaice 
flyer in the Ethiopian war. 


§ Of the 850 men in the Canadian bat- 
talion of the Black Watch Royal Highland 
Regiment, 10 to 12 per cent are American 
volunteers. 


€ Work on King George’s new royal train, 
which was begun last year, is continuing in 
spite of the war. It consists of four 
coaches, costs around a million dollars, «™! 
is jointly owned by England’s four big 


railway lines. 


4] The Oberammergau Passion Play, which 
generally is given every decade, will not be 
held in 1940, according to a German a- 
nouncement, “in view of the war that 
Great Britain has forced upon Germany.’ 


{In the last war André Maurois was 2 
liaison officer with the British G.H.Q., and 
as a result of the experience wrote « 
famous humorous book about the Britis! 
military man, “The Silence of Colonel 
Bramble.” Now back at the same job, 
Maurois—who meanwhile has become 4 
member of the French Academy — has 
promised a sequel, “The Sons of Colone! 
Bramble.” 


{The Rambling Hobo Fellowship o 
America (rival of the Hoboes of America, 
headed by Jeff Davis) announced last 
week that it has severed “diplomatic rele- 
tions” with hoboes of Russia, Germany, 
Italy, and Japan. 
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ut the The world-famous Grotto of Lourdes and Bernadette Soubirous, who made it a shrine 
orities On Feb. 11, 1858, Bernadette told her Charity at Nevers. But every time she 
sie RELIGION mother a strange tale. She said she had showed her face in public, the people 
Xk the been walking along the river Gave du mobbed her, clipping her hair and veil for 
> that Miracle Girl of Lourdes: Pau, hunting for wood, when suddenly she _ relics. A few times _ before she died of 
oe Ry. f 2 glanced into a huge grotto and stood tuberculosis at 35, this sort of semihyster- 
ra How Timid Little Bernadette transfixed. In a niche she saw a tiny figure, ics would exasperate her into exclaiming: 
: raid Catholic Saint much like a conventional statue of the “What stupid people! They are mad! What 
= Became a Catholic Sain Virgin Mary. Together the figure and bores they are to want to kiss me!” 
Bernadette Soubirous at 14 faced a Bernadette recited their rosaries; then the 
phew ismal future. Her father was a miller of apparition ended. 
dored a in the French Pyrenees, who Lourdes housewives heard the story and SCIENCE 
ice in couldn’t keep a job, was suspected of theft, snickered, but next time Bernadette visited | 
lance and finally dragged his wife and their the grotto a few tagged along. They saw War Affecting U.S. Supply 
starveling brood down to living in a her kneel and stare at the niche, smile, 
het- deserted prison cell. Her mother was a then nod. The women observed nothing of German Precision Devices 
sland drunkard. Bernadette herself was tubercu- else, but Bernadette said she had again | 
sles lar, illiterate, and timid. The Roman Cath- seen the “little lady.” ; Scientists, surgeons, and photographers ! 
olic townsfolk didn’t even seem to care Altogether, she claimed nineteen ap- regard German instruments as among the 
whether she ever learned her catechism paritions in five months. In one ap- world’s finest and have created a tremen- | 
rain, and received her first Holy Communion. pearance, she said, the damizélo told her —qous market for such products. In 1938 the i 
ng in But Bernadette is now one of the church’s _ to dig in the moist earth at the cave en- [United States imported from Germany 
four best-known saints (canonized in 1937) trance; she did, and a spring gushed forth! more than 70 per cent of its foreign sup- ! 
,and| and Lourdes has become its most famous (Geologists later held that the spring had ply of dental and surgical instruments, 
big shrine. Every year 1,000,000 pilgrims flock always been there, covered by debris 189,573 cameras worth $3,757,182, and 
to the Grotto of Lourdes to pray and sing from the river.) By this time Lourdes’ ahout 246,000 optical lenses and 46,000 
+ “The Canticle of Bernadette.” Many hope first pilgrims were coming from all over microscopes. But the war has altered this 
hich for miraculous cures of every disease in the France. French soldiers were called out to _pjeasant trade picture for the Reich, and 
t be medical dictionary, and Catholics claim handle the crowds. last week, as the British began seizing all 
i evidence that in about ten cases a year Lourdes itself split into “pro-grotto” German exports in retaliation for indis- 
that these hopes are realized.* and “anti-grotto” factions. Believers criminate mine planting, Newsweek made 
al How the world heard of Bernadette and begged Bernadette to touch them. Skeptics —g special survey to discover just how the 
AS a Lourdes is told this week in a new book, called her a neurotic imbecile. She had to European conflict was affecting American 
end BernaveTteE oF Lovurpes. It has been recount her experiences half a dozen times _scientific-instrument supplies. 
e a selected as a Catholic book-of-the-month, a day, for the mayor, the clergy, relatives, More than twenty individuals and or- 
itish yet its author is Protestant—Margaret and everybody else in town. The police ganizations were questioned during this 
onel Gray Blanton, psychologist and wife of chief questioned her angrily but couldn't survey, including scientists, dealers, surgi- 
job, the New York psychiatrist Smiley Blanton, break her story. The curé called heraliar oa) and optical manufacturers, and two 
ea who is himself working on a psychological and the nuns scolded her. Finally her federal departments—the Bureau of For- 
has study of the Lourdes cures. From official bishop investigated. He decreed that Ber- eign and Domestic Commerce and the 
one documents she has compiled an unbiased nadette had actually seen the “Immacu- procurement Division. The findings were 
account that reads like a novel (265 pages, _ late Conception” and gave her father a a, follows: 
72,000 words. Longmans, Green, New mill (the only profit the family ever got 
of York. $2.50). out of the affair). SureicaL InstruMENTs: Latest Wash- 
ca, Through it all Bernadette kept a re- ington figures show that, because of the 
last " reg markably level head. She scoffed at tales war, Germany has already lost its $281,- 
ela- age ae eee recent pilgrim ‘Ietie = that she had performed miracles. In 1860, 322 surgical-instrument export business to 
my, visited Lona ros ng 8, pes a ee for privacy’s sake, she went to live in a the United States, including special for- 
cured (Newsweek, May 29). convent and later became a Sister of ceps, scissors, scalpels, and saws. Certain 
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types of clamps used in stomach surgery 
and manufactured only in the Reich (the 
German surgical-instrument industry is 
centered in the small town of Tiittlingen 
near the French and Swiss borders) are 
masterpieces of precision work in supple 
steel, the teeth meshing so neatly that no 
light passes through them. Other German 
instruments include forms of shears used 
to remove ribs in tuberculosis operations 
and a gadget to crush stones in the gall 
bladder. Although American manufactur- 
ers have the steel and skill to reproduce 
special surgical tools, the cost of dies and 
other initial expenses tend to make the 
work prohibitive because such instruments 
are rarely needed, and less than half a 
dozen may be sold in a year. 

John Glossinger, president of Kny- 
Scheerer Corp. in New York—one of the 
largest surgical houses in the United 
States—commented on the possible instru- 
ment shortage: “There will be much hard- 
ship to surgeons when we can no longer 
obtain from Germany a long list of items 
that cannot be manufactured economical- 
ly in the United States. Japan is a possible 
source of special surgical supplies, but not 
a dealer who went through the last war 
can forget the hopeless inferiority of Jap- 
anese instruments.” 


CAMERAS AND SCIENTIFIC APPARATUS: 
In 1938 the United States imported nearly 
$6,000,000 worth of lenses, cameras, bin- 
oculars, microscopes, and other scientific 
apparatus from Germany. But American 
manufacturers nowadays do an annual 
business much greater than this figure, and 
the loss of the German supplies will be a 
light blow compared with that of the World 
War. When the United States entered the 
conflict in 1917, for example, it needed 
2,000 pounds of optical glass a day for mili- 
tary purposes alone, but American firms 
could only supply about 2,000 pounds a 
month! Today, however, one organization 
—the Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. in 
Rochester, N. Y.—makes more than 80,000 
pounds of optical glass monthly. 

But, as in the case of surgical instru- 
ments, there may be a dearth of specia! 
equipment—not because domestic indus- 
tries can’t produce the goods, but because 
the demand hasn’t been large enough to 
make it worth-while. Eventual shortages 
may be expected in various types of preci- 
sion cameras equipped with high-speed 
lenses, microscopes required in highly spe- 
cialized research fields, certain apparatus 
for photographing microscopic objects, and 
other such instruments. Most standard 
equipment, however, will be available. 

Many firms which import surgical, op- 
tical, and photographic equipment have 
large supplies of German goods on hand. 
There was a general rush to stock up be- 
fore Apr. 23 of this year, when the Treas- 
ury Department imposed a 25 per cent 
penalty tariff on German imports (NEws- 
WEEK, Mar. 27 and May 1). To beat the 
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© Walt Disney Enterprises 


Lure: Mickey Mouse goes to work for the dentist 


deadline, for example, about $1,500,000 
worth of German cameras and camera 
parts were purchased in April as compared 
with a volume of $328,000 during the pre- 
ceding month. But the supply is already 
decreasing and prices may rise 15 per cent 
within a year as a result. 


“| That there was little likelihood of a seri- 
ous wartime shortage of drugs in the Unit- 
ed States was the general conclusion at a 
special symposium held in Washington 
last week by the American Pharmaceutical 
Manufacturers Association. Hugh Craig 
of the trade journal Oil, Paint and Drug 
Reporter revealed how a 21 per cent in- 
crease in drug imports this year had 
swelled American medicine reserves. Man- 
ufacturers have imported enough quinine 
from the Dutch East Indies to last nearly 
two years, and if the government is suc- 
cessful in its present attempts to obtain 
an additional 800,000 ounces, the figure 
will be extended to about three years. 

The United States also has a two- to 
three-year supply of morphine and other 
opium derivatives (imported largely from 
India) , almost enough iodine from Japan 
and Chile to last five years, and a ten- 
month store of digitalis, belladonna, and 
other botanical drugs which are obtained 
from the Far East, North Africa, or East- 
ern Europe. By the time these supplies run 
out, American pharmaceutical manufac- 
turers are confident they will be able to re- 
plenish their reserves either by importing 
necessary drugs from South America and 
other countries outside of the war zone or 
by utilizing domestic sources and synthetic 
chemicals. 





Mickey Mouse, Dentist 


One of the chief planks in American den- 
tistry’s platform to reduce tooth decay is 
“Get "Em Young.” But the young are not 





fond of trips to the drill-and-pull chair, 
so the dentists have devised various ca- 
joleries to lull their fears—among them 
the practice of flashing movie cartoons on 
the ceiling so a youngster may take a laugh 
at Pluto the Pup along with an amalgam 
filling. 

Last week the Journal of the American 
Dental Association, in its December issue, 
brought out something new in this direc- 
tion: a list of posters, playlets, and other 
material for use in dental offices and 
schools. Especially featured were three 
items enlivened by colored pictures of 
Mickey Mouse and other Walt Disney 
characters, a “good teeth” button for chil- 
dren whose teeth have been put in A-l 
condition, and a card telling youngsters to 
“phone or- write for an appointment.” Also 
made available to dentists were rubber 
molds for turning out plaster casts of Snow 
White and the Seven Dwarfs, to be pre- 
sented to children as rewards when they 
leave the office. And for the future Dr. 
Lon W. Morrey, public-relations direc- 
tor of the A.D.A., is planning a series 
of come-to-the-dentist posters featuring 
Pinocchio. 


§] Nearly 70 years ago an American dentist 
told how a small rubber band, accidental- 
ly left around a patient’s tooth, gradually 
worked its way toward the roots of the 
tooth and loosened it. In the December 
issue of the Journal of the American Den- 
tal Association Drs. Carroll La Fleur Birch 
and Frederick F. Snider of Chicago report 
that this case had been used to develop a 
method of extracting teeth from the 
mouths of “bleeders,” persons afflicted 
with hemophilia. A specially designed rub- 
ber band is placed about the tooth of a 
hemophiliac and slowly slides toward the 
root. The tooth drops out in from 4 to 
109 days, “usually without the loss of 4 
single drop of blood.” 
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UITE naturally the first appeal 
of General Motors superb 
new cars of 1940 is to the eye. 


Larger, abler, handsomer, they 
sparkle with improvements plain 
to see—smarter styling, more room, 
richer appointments, greater lux- 
ury of finish. 


The next appeal is to judgment, 
because all these desirable features 
are reinforced by elements of solid 
value developed by one of the lead- 
ing technical groups of the world 
of today. 


Among such developments are the 
Unisteel Turret Top Body by 
Fisher, with Safety Plate Glass in 
all window openings, Knee-Action, 
more convenient controls, im- 
proved hydraulic brakes, smooth- 
er and more efficient engines. 


Impressive as these betterments 
are, there are yet other elements 
of value not visible which 
are equally important. 


Proceeding from the ac- 
cumulated engineering 
knowledge of General 
Motors, these are expressed 


YOU CAN SEE THE 
VALUE—YOU CAN 
SEE THE PRICE 


in the kind and quality of metals 
used, in the precision with which 
parts are fitted, in the very designs 
upon which operating utility is 
based. 


One of the latest advances from this 
source is a special and entirely new 
model, available in several !ines— 
the ultra, in both styling and 
appointments. 


Go see the new General Motors 
cars of 1940—and look also at their 
prices, since price is necessarily a 
component of value, in anything and 
everything you buy. 


You will find every detail of the 
price clearly shown on 
‘*plainview’’ price tags on 
the steering wheel — price 
tags that emphasize the out- 
standing value in General 
Motors cars. 
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So you've never flown. Never 
once looked down from the blue 
sky to the gorgeous earth pattern 
below and watched the states 
float by.... 

Come with us to the airport 
and watch the planes arrive 
and go. 


Tiree P. M. Flight Nine 
is ready for departure. 

See the little girl with the 
big doll under her arm. She's 
waving goodbye to her 
Daddy from the doorway of 
the plane. 

That's Mary Lou Jones, 
age five. She and Mummie 
will soon be out of the snow, 
flying high over those ice 
cream clouds to spend Christ- 
mas with Grandmother. 

Don’t worry, Daddy will 
be there, too, in plenty time 
to trim the tree. Everybody 
knows an airplane goes faster 
than reindeer. 

The door is closed. Look, 
there’s Mary Lou waving 


again from her comfy seat by the window. 

The shiny propeller blades start to 
spin—faster and faster until you can’t 
even see the blades go round. Now the 
big plane is moving slowly away from the 
gate, down to the very end of the runway. 

Here it comes, gathering speed as it 
heads into the breeze. Now it lifts from 
the ground. Up it soars over the waiting 


room, over the housetops 
and chimneys, up, up 
through the fleecy clouds, 
higher and higher until ic 
is only a silver bird in the 
winter sky. 

Mummie, who is a fre- 
quent air passenger, opens 
her book and starts to 
read. But Mary Lou has 
her freckled nose pressed 
tight to the window pane, 


‘Over the » fluffy we cream clouds, 
to grandmothers house she goes” 








looking delightedly down on the earth 
she’s left behind. 

It’s only a toy world after all, with the 
tiniest houses hardly big enough for a 
doll to live in. Midget automobiles crawl 
along roads no wider than a rubber band. 
Rivers are silver threads among the fields. 

Her chair is so soft and the air so 
smooth that the drowsy hum of the 


motors grows fainter and 
fainter in her ears, until 
finally she leans back in 
her chair and is whisked 
off to Dreamland. 

When she awakens it is 
dark outside. Stars are 
winking in the sky and the 
Man in the Moon is peek- 
ing in her window. Below, 
the night is studded with 
necklaces of sparkling 








jewels as the plane floa 
serenely above a city. 

Now comes a nice ho: 
dinner. Lamb chops, gree 
peas, nut bread and ice crea: 
No spinach, observes Mar 
Lou with deep contentment 
as she offers her doll a sip 
of cocoa. 

The plane makes a sto; 
Such fun coming down out 
of the skies, then flyin; 
straight back to the moon 

A nice old lady in a lace 
cap presents Mary Lou with 
a big red apple. The jolly fa: 
man across the aisle lets her 
listen to a gold watch that 
chimes the hours. The pilot 
smiles at her from the door- 
way of the cockpit. Such nice 
people fly, thinks Mary Lou 

A light comes on: ‘‘Fasten 
your seat belts.’’ Mary Lou 


has already learned how to do ° 


that without any help at all. 

“This is where Grand- 
mother lives,’’ says Mum- 
mie, powdering her nose 


and fixing her hat. 

“Can we please fly when it’s time to go 
home,” asks Mary Lou. 

“Of course, Darling,” answers Mum- 
mie, ‘How else would we go!” 








It Pays to Fly 


This year, over 2,000,000 passengers 
will ride more than 800,000,000 sky- 
miles on the swift, comfortable planes 
operated by the nation’s airlines. Each 
new day thousands more try their 
wings for the first time. Some day 
soon, you will join them. Then you 
will learn as they have learned, J? Pays 


AIR TRANSPORT ASSOCIATION 
135 South LaSalle Sctreet, Chicago, Ilinois 





This educational campaign is sponsored jointly by the | 
major United States Airlines, and Manufacturers au 
Suppliers to the Air Transport Industry 












Ask Your Travel Agent 


It’s easy to buy an air ticket to any place in 
the United States or the world. Simply 
phone or call at any Travel Bureau, Hotel 
Transportation Desk, Telegraph office or 
local Airline office, for airline schedules 
and fares or general information. 
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Guide to Children’s Books 
for the Christmas Shopper 


The children’s books noted below have 
been selected from the fall publishing lists 
and include some which have already be- 
come popular favorites. The age grouping 
is arbitrary and intended only as a guide 
for Christmas buying—it is almost impos- 
sible to say at what age children will read 
certain books. 

Three juvenile volumes which have al- 
ready been reviewed in these columns 
should also be mentioned. They are “Ben 
and Me,” the story of Ben Franklin’s 
mouse Amos, by Robert Lawson, the il- 
lustrator of “Ferdinand,” Gertrude Stein’s 
“The World Is Round” (some children are 
reported to like it), and “The Four Funny 
Men,” by 9-year-old Erlin Hogan. 


For children under 10 


Pinoccu1o. By Walt Disney. Random 
House, New York. $1. The movie cartoon- 
ist’s version of the Collodi classic makes a 
diverting story but lacks the strange and 
wonderful quality of the original. The pic- 
tures from the film are excellent. 


StRING AND THE No-Tam Car. By Chris- 
tine Noble Govan. Houghton Mifflin, Bos- 
ton. $1.25. A charming story of a little 
Negro boy and his Siamese kitten, with 
drawings by Susanne Suba. 


Remus. By Oliver Claxton. Harpers, 
New York. $1.25. A droll item about an 
elephant who wanted to be last in line in 
the circus parade so he could wear a red 
lantern on his tail. Pictures by Vince 
Callahan. 


Scampy. By Dorothy K. L’Hommedieu. 
Lippincott, Philadelphia. $1.50. Adven- 
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Robert Lawson’s jacket and frontispiece design for the new condensed ‘Pilgrim’s Progress’ 


tures of a black cocker pup, illustrated 
with many drawings in color and black 
and white by the distinguished animal 
artist Marguerite Kirmse. 


Mixe Mouuican anpd His Sream 
Suovet. By Virginia Lee Burton. Hough- 
ton Mifflin, Boston. $1.50. Ingenious tale 
of an Irish steam-shovel artist and his 
faithful “Mary Anne,” illustrated with 
comic drawings in color by the author. 


For children from 10 to 14 and up 


Bamsis Cuipren. By Felix Salten. 
Bobbs-Merrill, Indianapolis. $2.50. Anoth- 
































Stokes 


. .. for ‘Bambi’s Children’ 






er of Felix Salten’s rare tales from the 
Vienna woods, telling of the twin fawns, 
Geno and Gurro, and their famous sire, 
Bambi. Drawings by Erna Pinner. 


Tue Youncest Came, By Kay Boyle. 
Little, Brown, Boston. $2. One of the fin- 
est children’s books of the year, this story 
of a conceited young camel who learned 
humility during a lonely pilgrimage in the 
desert should appeal alike to children and 
to adults. Illustrations by Fritz Kredel. 


Wacky. By Fred Schwed Jr. Simon & 
Schuster, New York. $1.50. The story of a 
youngster who made a virtue of being a 
“small boy”—an amusingly original book 
with pictures by Gregor Duncan. 


Prrertm’s Progress. By John Bunyan. 
Stokes, New York. $2. Robert Lawson, 
who is becoming the John Tenniel of 
modern children’s story illustrators, has 
made a modern picture book of the great 
Christian parable for young readers with 
some of the finest drawings of his ca- 
reer. The story has been retold by Mary 
Godolphin. 


Tue Yearumwnc. By Marjorie Kinnan 
Rawlings. Scribners, New York. $3.50. 
While not necessarily a children’s book, 
this novel of a boy and a deer, which has 
become an American classic in the two 
years since its first publication, can be en- 
joyed by all ages; the new Pulitzer Prize 
edition, with fourteen full-color pictures 
by N. C. Wyeth (see page 40), makes a 
perfect gift book. 





A Reporter in China 


The war in China, although it has been 
shoved onto the back pages of American 
new , still continues to produce 
good books. Add to the list of able history 
reportages which have already appeared 
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on the 21-year-old “incident”—including 
those by John Gunther, Edgar Snow, Nym 
Wales, James Bertram, Edgar Ansel 
Mowrer, and Agnes Smedley—a new one 
by a young Minnesotan named Haldore 
Hanson. His “Humane ENpEAvourR” (a 
title borrowed from a song phrase in Gil- 
bert and Sullivan’s “Mikado’’) is a dis- 
tinguished piece of work, unbiased, unro- 
mantic, hardheaded, and clear. 

Much of Hanson’s book goes over fa- 
miliar ground, but that is nothing against 
it. The more eyewitness reports on a ma- 
jor news event like the China war, the 
better. The author was in Peiping, teach- 
ing English in a Chinese university, when 
the occurrence at Marco Polo Bridge in 
1937 set the East on fire. He instantly got 
on a full-time basis with the Associated 
Press (for which he had previously done 
some free lancing) and covered the war in 
Northern China, first reporting on the 
puppet government in Peiping; later he 
smuggled himself through the Japanese 
lines into guerrilla territory and spent four 
months traveling with the now-famous 
hit-and-run armies of Shansi and Hopei 
Provinces. 

Among the high lights of his book is the 
revealing story of two young Chinese pro- 
fessors (one had studied at Cornell) the 
author met with the guerrillas. These po- 
lite young men were specialists in the ex- 
act science of railroad sabotage; they kept 
careful laboratory manuals on the varying 
effectiveness (and costs to the enemy) of 
dynamite under straight or curved rails, of 
pulling up spikes and replacing them with 
wooden imitations, on removing whole 
sections of rail, etc. It is the cheerful, 
studious and determined attitude of thou- 
sands of young men like these which goes 
far in explaining why the Japanese mili- 
tary machine has bogged down in the 
good earth. (“Humane Enpeavour.” 390 
pages, 103,000 words. Frontispiece, maps, 
index. Farrar & Rinehart, New York. 
$2.50.) 







EDUCATION 





College of the Deaf: 
Gallaudet Anniversary Marked 
by Sign-Language Lecture 


In Washington, last Sunday, Percival 
Hall Jr. took the pulpit in Gallaudet Col- 
lege’s ivy-clad chapel. Bringing to a close 
Gallaudet’s 75th anniversary year, the 
mathematics professor lectured at length on 
“The Life of Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet” 
(pronounced Gat-a-det). But he didn’t 
say a word. Instead he moved his arms 
quickly and precisely in sign language—for 
Gallaudet is a school for the deaf, a full- 
fledged college that grants degrees. 


a 


President Percival Hall of 
Gallaudet with a deaf child 
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If American education of the deaf is the 
world’s best, the Gallaudets and Halls are 
largely responsible. It was Thomas Gallay. 
det who brought sign language to th 
United States from France more than , 
century ago. It was his son, Edward Mine, 
Gallaudet, who at only 20 persuaded Cop. 
gress to charter and support the Washino. 
ton college and to set up scholarships (no, 
totaling 145). By the time he retired jy 
1910, Edward Gallaudet had built the col- 
lege to full collegiate status, with a fiye. 
year curriculum plus a “normal course” 
that taught hearing students how to teach 
the deaf. 

GalJaudet’s second and incumbent pres. 
dent is Percival Hall Sr., 67-year-old fa. 
ther of last week’s chapel lecturer and , 
dead ringer, in appearance, for H. G. 
Wells. Acknowledged as the best “signer” 
(user of sign language) anywhere, Perci- 
val Sr. has boosted the buildings to 24 and 
the students to 97 men and 65 women 
(tuition and board: $600 a year). And he 
has just launched a research institute and 
put in charge another son, Jonathan Hall. 

Gallaudet College enforces no hard and 
fast rules of conversation. Students can 
learn speech reading (popularly misnamed 
“lip reading”); or the manual alphabet, 
spelling words letter by letter with the 
hands and fingers; or sign language, con- 
veying words and whole phrases by simple 
gestures (for example, a hand touched to 
an imaginary fedora brim means man; a 
finger revolved in front of the forehead 
means think over). 

And they can speak. For Gallaudet, 
along with many another school for the 
deaf, refutes the general notion that all 
people born deaf are also mute. Actually, 
many deaf persons can’t speak because 
they have never heard sounds, hence don’t 
know how to imitate them. Students at 
Gallaudet learn how by touching the 
teacher’s throat and feeling the vibrations 
as she pronounces words. They develop 
rhythm and pitch by dancing, marching, 


college’s silent 


Newsweek by Pat Terry 
dramatic club 
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and touching a piano as the instructor 
plays. They learn articulation by watching 
the teacher and then repeating her mouth 
motions before a mirror. 

All of which means that Gallaudet 
alumni are not misfits in a hearing world. 
Last year a survey showed only 1.5 per 
cent of the graduates were unemployed. 
Among the workers were teachers, lino- 
typists, auto mechanics, editors, farmers, 
dentists, an engineer, and even an insur- 
ance salesman. 





ENTERTAINMENT 





Melodies of Victor Herbert 
Live Again in Tuneful Film 


Victor Herbert, the leading exponent of 
light opera in America, was born in Dub- 
lin in 1859 and was 27 before he came to 
the country of his adoption. Although he 
soon became prominent in New York’s 
concert world and was known as the com- 
poser of two grand operas and other seri- 
ous works, Herbert’s fame today rests se- 
curely in the songs that competed with 
and survived the ragtime, jazz, and swing 
cycles. Before his death in 1924 the vio- 
loncellist-conductor-composer had written 
—principally between 1894 and 1917—no 
fewer than 35 operettas, establishing him- 
self as one of the most prolific as well as 
best loved of the theater’s music makers. 

Now 29 of Herbert’s lilting melodies 
have been wrapped up in a Paramount film 
package called Tue Great Victor Her- 
BERT. Despite its title, the picture doesn’t 
pretend to be a biography of the jovial, 
rotund Irish-American. But in presenting 
a representative selection of his songs in a 
screen operetta, the studio has produced 
a thoroughly enjoyable exercise in nostal- 
gia and melody. 

After the stage-and-screen fashion of 
operettas, the plot of this one isn’t up to 
its score—which would have come as no 
surprise to Victor Herbert, who had diffi- 
culty finding a librettist worthy of his 
music. Back in the gaslit New York of the 
early 1900s, a young singer (Mary Mar- 
tin) marries the egotistical leading man 
(Allan Jones) of the Herbert productions, 
only to leave him when she realizes that 
her rising star is eclipsing her husband’s. 
Victor Herbert (Walter Connolly) plays 
at peacemaker, but the estranged couple 
are not finally reunited until their young 
daughter (Susanna Foster) overshadows 
both of them as the star of a Victor Her- 
bert revival. 

As simple as that, and twice as familiar, 
the backstage dramatics of “The Great 
Victor Herbert” nevertheless provide a 
serviceable and lavishly padded frame- 
work for a selection of tunes that includes 
some of Herbert’s best—“Ah! Sweet Mys- 
tery of Life,” “A Kiss in the Dark,” “Kiss 
Me Again,” and “I’m Falling in Love With 
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Du Barrie Was A Lonsdale 


by GEORGE JEAN NATHAN 


S itting with Freddie Lonsdale 
over the mineral waters a month or so 
ago, I said to him, “Don’t try to fool 
me about this announced new play of 
yours called ForeiGNers; you wrote it 
twelve years ago for Ina Claire.” 
“That,” he returned, “is a gross lie! It 
was ten years ago.” If it does nothing 
else, this should dispel the widely ac- 
cepted notion that it génerally takes 
our friend at least fifteen years to write 
even a third act. It should also discour- 
age the vanity of those dramatic critics 
who have expressed the belief that it 
was their recent insistence that Lons- 
dale abandon the frivolities of his mi- 
lord and milady parlorspiels which led 
him to the confection of this more seri- 
ously minded opus. 

Just what changes in his ten-year- 
old script Sir Frederick made, aside 
from some lines inspired by the later 
day upheaval in Europe, I have no 
means of knowing. One thing, however, 
is certain, and that is that he reduced 
the intended Ina Claire role to the 
point of invisibility and expanded the 
central male role into a sizable Barrie 
Admirable Crichton who seemed some- 
how to have wandered into the cast 
of Galsworthy’s “Loyalties.” The re- 
sult was a Jewish hero so sumptu- 
ously and extravagantly greased into 
hopeful box-office favor that a much 
more appropriate title for our friend’s 
exhibit would have been “Abie’s Billy 
Rose.” By way of further attempt to 
make the hypothetically Broadway pop- 
ular even more Broadway popular the 
aforesaid Semitic hero was slickly cast 
in the person of the handsome young 
matinee-idol English actor, Richard 
Ainley, and all the Aryan characters in 
the persons of actors who, whatever 
their undeniable capabilities, would be 
cut dead on the street by Elizabeth 
Arden. 

Dealing with an assortment of repre- 
sentatives of the nations of the world 
cast adrift on a tropical island and with 
their individual reactions to the Jewish 
and other problems, the exhibit was an 
attenuated, disjointed, and feebly car- 
pentered excursion into symbolism 
mixed with melodramatic gun-play, mi- 
nor dialectics mixed with emotional 
Zangwillism, and caricature masquerad- 
ing as realism. It ran for just seven per- 
formances. And it attests again to the 
old truth that a shoemaker should stick 


to his last. The light grace and wit and 
humor that are often Lonsdale’s gift 
lost themselves in a grapple with the 
sterner contemplation of mankind’s con- 
cerns. They remain infinitely better and 
much more happily suited to the the- 
atrical drawing-rooms of the Lord and 
Lady Algys. 


When you take a preliminary gander 
at the program of Du Barry Was A 
Lapy and observe that characters have 
been given such names as La Comtesse 
de Camembert, La Vicomtesse de 
Roquefort, La Princesse Gruyere and 
La Baronne de Brie, it is understand- 
ably possible that you may fear the 
worst. For long experience of Broadway 
musical show art has taught you that 
next to naming the girls after cheeses 
the joy is most proficiently taken out of 
life by naming them after perfumes, 
flowers, or the fancier liqueurs. But on 
this occasion there is no cause for alarm 
and worry. It has all been done with 
malice aforethought, inasmuch as the 
show turns out to be Minsky with a 
vengeance. And so far as at least one 
hig’ brow in the audience is concerned, 
that’s all right by me. 

A frankly and brazenly vulgar show 
from start to finish, full of lavatory, 
boudoir and posterior gags, it may con- 
ceivably offend the delicate sensibilities 
of the more punctilious ladies and gents 
but it is good for a lot of loud low 
laughs from the rest of us muckers. Its 
second act dangerously slows down the 
humor, yet take the evening as a whole 
and you have hot old-time burlesque 
dressed like a million dollars, tuned up 
by Cole Porter, and purveyed to the 
most exacting comic taste by such su- 
perior Corinthians as Ethel Merman 
and Bert Lahr. Mr. Porter’s big song 
hit, “Do I Love You,” may find you 
simultaneously whistling “It’s A Long, 
Long Way To Tipperary” without any- 
one being the wiser, Mr. Lahr’s rear 
punctured by an arrow may directly re- 
call similar difficulties with Jimmy 
Durante’s rear in “The New Yorkers,” 
and so on, but small matter. It is, in 
general, jolly roughhouse. 


Dorothy Cumming’s THe Woman 
Brown was a Hollywood-angeled load 
of rubbish about a woman. falsely ac- 
cused of murdering her husband. They 
don’t come much worse, even in Class 
A pictures. 
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Walter Connolly as ‘The Great Victor Herbert,’ with Mary Martin 


Someone.” Under Andrew Stone’s direc- 
tion, Allan Jones, Mary Martin, and Su- 
sanna Foster (a talented 14-year-old from 
Minneapolis) do well by their roles and 
even better by the score, while Walter 
Connolly is his amiable self as an almost 
incidental Victor Herbert. 





Four Wives, Four Babies 


The sequel to last year’s popular “Four 
Daughters” is Warner Brothers’ current 
homespun, Four Wives. An extension of 
Fannie Hurst’s story into time and moth- 
erhood, the new film is another wholesome 
and entertaining chapter in the lives of 
that whimsical family, the Lemps. But to 
enjoy the Lemp activities fully, the con- 
stant movie-goer must try to forget that 
practically the entire cast of “Four Daugh- 
ters” reappeared as a lot of other—but 
very similar—people in an intervening film 
reminiscently titled “Daughters Coura- 
geous.” 

The Warner Brothers forget it by pick- 
ing up the Lemps a few months after the 
closing sequences of “Four Daughters.” 
Mickey Borden (John Garfield) is dead, if 
you remember, but he haunts the film as 
an obsession in the mind of his widow, 
Ann, and as the father of the child she is 
to bear. Two of the Lemp sisters are still 
married to Ben and Ernest; faithful Felix 
is engaged to Ann; and Adam Lemp and 
Aunt Etta continue to rule the roost after 
their dissimilar fashions. The only new ar- 
rival on the family scene is a young doctor 
(Eddie Albert*) whom sister Kay stalks 
to the altar. 

Once the Lemps—Lola, Rosemary, and 
Priscilla Lane, Gale Page, Claude Rains, 
May Robson, Jeffery Lynn, Frank Mc- 





*By way of further complication, Eddie 
Albert was the V.M.I. student whose marital 
problems in “Brother Rat” are being sequelized 
in “Brother Rat and the Baby.” 





Hugh, and Dick Foran—are reestablished 
in the familiar groove, their admirers will 
follow the new problems arising from mar- 
riage and maternity with considerable in- 
terest. And except for the occasional mo- 
ments when the authors strain for effect 
and slip into cuteness, the well-balanced 
cast—directed again by Michael Curtiz— 
give the sequel the same sentimental valid- 
ity that distinguished the original. When 
“Four Wives” fades out, the four sisters 
are married, and three of them are raising 
four babies—all girls (one had twins). 
This wholesale addition to the cast of char- 
acters offers the Warners mathematically 
limitless possibilities for sequels beyond 
the projected “Four Mothers.” 





MUSIC 





Singing 600: People’s Chorus, 
Haven of Amateur Vocalists 


Lorenzo Camilieri, despite his Italian- 
sounding name, is a Greek. Born on the 
island of Corfu (how long ago, he won’t 
say), he started his musical career in 
Athens 30-odd years ago. There he organ- 
ized a male chorus which he built into a 
1,000-voice choir before he tried his round- 
the-world luck as a musical Nelly Bly— 
first conducting in South America, then in 
England. When the World War started, 
Camilieri came to the United States, 
settled in New York, and proceeded to 
organize an amateur choral group named 
nostalgically after his singing society in 
Athens—the People’s Chorus. 

Year after year, ever since it was in- 
corporated in 1916, the People’s Chorus 
has been the singing and stamping ground 
of a great army of amateur vocalists 
throughout the city. With only three 
membership requirements—the ability to 
carry a tune, the love of doing it, and a 
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monthly fee of 50 cents for the music— 
some 600 ardent nonprofessionals (ta;; 
drivers, auto salesmen, trained nurses 
teachers, stenographers, and housewives) 
whoop it up weekly at the High School of 
Commerce under the gesticulating direc. 
tion of their leader. And they indeed 
whoop it up, for Camilieri, a short gray. 
haired man with close-cropped mustache 
and muscular hands and shoulders that 
talk as vehemently as he does, actually 
pulls music out of them. , 

Each year the singers turn out for big 
songfests at Christmas and in the spring 
This year the first occurs on Dec. 15 jy 
Carnegie Hall. When the group was or. 
ganized 23 years ago, it could sing only 
such simple tunes as “My Old Kentucky 
Home.” This week’s program ranges all 
the way from equally simple carols, sung 
by the audience as well as the chorus, to 
complicated Christmas songs by Bach and 
César Franck. 

The oldest of Camilieri’s choristers jn 
point of service—with more than 21 years 
to his credit—is Charles Schepp, who 
owns and drives his own taxicab; a close 
rival is Kay Wein who for 21 years has 
sung in the soprano section—working for 
a book publisher between rehearsals. For 
fifteen years Charles Schleuer, a bewhisk- 
ered retired stock broker, has been a mem- 
ber, and for twelve years George Clegg, 
who is in the paint business, and Lurline 
Brown, a private secretary, have similarly 
aired their love of music in the People’s 


Chorus. 
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Bacu— Cello suites, Nos. 2 and 3. 
(Pablo Casals. Six 12-inch Victor records 
in album, $12.) Played without accompa- 
niment, these are “musts” for lovers of 
Bach, the ’cello, and its Spanish master. 


HinpemitH—Kleine Kammermusik. (Los 
Angeles Wind Quintet. Two 10-inch Co- 
lumbia records in album, $2.50.) At once 
gay, bitter, and humorous, this early work 
of the German modernist is the perfect 
answer to put in the Christmas stocking 
of a conventional die-hard. 


The Christmas spirit resounds in special 
holiday recordings for adults and children. 
For the latter, The Star of Bethlehem min- 
gles fourteen traditional carols with bibli- 
cal passages on the nativity, while Tinkle- 
Tonkle Town takes youngsters to the land 
of make-believe, hand in hand with Alice 
Remsen, radio’s musical-story lady (two 
sets of three 10-inch Victor Bluebird ree- 
ords, each set $1.05). Grown-ups are of- 
fered a yuletide festoon that weaves its 
way merrily from “Good King Wenceslas” 
through 61 other favorites grouped in two 
volumes of Christmas in Song (Frank 
Luther, Zora Layman, quartet and nova- 
chord; five 10-inch Decca records in each 
album at $2.25). 
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Basketball’s Big Boys: 
Oregon’s Skyscraping Quintet 
Shoots for New High 


The height of the average American man 
is 5 feet 8. The Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Co. estimates that no more than 
3,000 persons in the United States stand 
6 feet 7 or over. In most athletic circles, 
such giants are regarded as too awkward 
for use and good only for circuses. 

Basketball coaches, however, are becom- 
ing increasingly appreciative of elongated 
fellows who can dunk a ball through the 
10-foot high hoop. Oregon, winner of the 
National Collegiate Championship last 
vear, had a 6-foot-8 center, Urgel (Slim) 
Wintermute. In his place this season, Ore- 
gon presents a pair of 6-foot-7 skyscrapers 
—Archie Marshik and Henry Anderson. 

As a matter of fact, the entire team 
averages 6. feet 3, giving the webfoots 
the altitude record among major teams. 
Theirs is also one of the most effective 
quintets in the nation. Besides Marshik 
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Stretching for Oregon: Sarpola .. . 
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... the tall tosser Archie Marshik ... 
and Anderson, Oregon’s cage stars are the 
high-scoring John Dick of The Dalles, 
Ore., who is also student-body president; 
Matt Pavalunas of Raymond, Wash.; and 
tricky shifty Ted Sarpola, an Astoria, Ore., 
youth of Finnish descent. (No team has 
ever brought a title to Eugene, Ore., with- 
out at least one player from Astoria, a 
10,349-population city where youngsters 
do little but fish for salmon and play bas- 
ketball.) 

The most frequently employed set play 
of Oregon is very elementary. One of the 
giant centers pitches camp directly under 
the hoop. Then the guards feed him the 
ball over the heads of opponents, and he 
jumps up and tips it in. But Howard Hob- 
son, coach, emphasizes speed as well as 
aerial maneuvers. His pet last-minute in- 
struction is: “Don’t call time out unless 
you’re all in. Run their legs off.” 

Coach Hobson forbids the team all 
sweets during the season, ordering lots of 
vegetables, quantities of milk, and a little 
meat. On the day of a game, the players 
stoke up at 4 p.m., then nap, and eat no 
more until after the final whistle. 

As Oregon headed east last week for a 


game with Long Island University (at 
Madison Square Garden, New York City, 
Dec. 16), a clash of rare proportions 
seemed in prospect. For L.I.U., winners of 
the 1939 intercollegiate invitation tourna- 
ment, boasted a record of 38 straight vic- 
tories, 34 a year ago plus 4 this season. 

Win or lose, to L.I.U., Oregon will rule 
top-heavy favorite to repeat its title con- 
quest in the northern section of the Pa- 
cific Coast Conference. Best bet in the 
southern section of this league is Southern 
California. The leading independent team 
in the Far West is Santa Clara, starring 
Bruce Hale and Toddy Giannini. 

The pre-battle standouts at other points 
of the compass are: in the Big Seven of 
the’ Rocky Mountains, Colorado, with 
Jumping Jack Harvey, Utah State next; 
in the Big Six, Missouri and Oklahoma, 
who both tied last year and claim to be as 
good if not better now; in the Southwest, 
Texas, starring Bobby Moers, and then 
Arkansas, which claims to be the shooting- 
est team in the land (the Arkansas motto 
is: “to hell with defense”); in the South- 
eastern Conference, then Kentucky and 
Louisiana State; in the Southern Confer- 
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| Cia Griffith, owner of the Wash- 
ington baseball team, whose coat of 
arms is a fox rampant in a field of poul- 
try, has watched the rise to power of 
the New York Yankees with gloom and 
foreboding for several years now. 

Time was in the American League 
when a poor ball club could hold its 
own with a rich ball club by sharp- 
wittedness—if it had a trader smooth 
and smart enough to hoodwink’ his 
wealthy opponent. Those were the days 
when Griffith won his soubriquet of 
“fox,” and those also were the days be- 
fore the general adoption of the chain- 
store system, which finds the major- 
league club at the top of a tier of minor- 
league clubs ranging from Class AA 
down through Class D. 

Naturally, the chain-store system has 
robbed the independent operator of his 
best weapons. A shrewd but needy in- 
dependent like Griff, accustomed to 
single operations in his own league, plus 
now and then a cagey waiver deal, is 
baffled by the wealth, width, and depth 
of the Yankee organization, which got 
there fustest with the mostest men in 
the new order of things. 

Another rich owner, like Tom Yaw- 
key of the Boston Red Sox or Walter 
O. Briggs of the Detroit Tigers, can 
meet the Yankees at their own game 
and presumably beat them from time 
to time, but Griff and the others in his 
bracket are licked, unless they can 
change the new rules. 

With this in mind, the frustrated fox 
of Washington embarked for the major- 
and minor-league baseball meetings in 
Cincinnati last week with three pro- 
posals in his pocket, namely: 

1—Unlimited night baseball in the 
midsummer months, to bring the coun- 
try-cousin clubs enough money to de- 
velop their own farm systems. 

2—Restriction of farm holdings to 
cue club in each minor-league classifi- 
cation. 

38—A rule forbidding the champion 
to trade or buy in his own league, while 
champion. 

Unhappily for all hands, only the 
third and most picayune of these mea- 
sures was adopted last week, with the 
result that matters stand pretty much 
as they did before. 

After all, the National League holds 
the American to be a one-team league, 





Birdshot at Fifty Paces 


by JOHN LARDNER 


while the American League lays claim 
to superior strength down the line. I 
think myself that the latter claim is 
just, but Griffith and his colleagues cer- 
tainly did nothing to help it by their 
work last Thursday in Cincinnati. 

What happens now? The Yankees 
had a deal on the fire for George Mc- 
Quinn, stylish first baseman of the St. 
Louis Browns, for whom they might 
have given Babe Dahlgren, Tom Hen- 
rich, and a good minor-league infielder, 
Phil Rizzuto. That deal is killed by the 
new rule, but the Yanks will muddle 
through. They rarely make an intra- 
league deal anyway. Their farm system 
is cast-iron and supplies all their needs. 

I don’t mean to say that Clark Grif- 
fith will abandon his crusade on the 
strength of one doubtful success. His 
first and second suggestions have much 
merit, and one of them—unlimited mid- 
summer night baseball—will certainly 
become law, if he keeps plugging. The 
owners merely showed the blind and 
cloth-headed toryism which character- 
izes their industry when they shud- 
dered at Griffith’s better, bolder pro- 
posals last week and compromised by 
adopting the one which makes them 
look silliest. 

Other developments at the annual 
meeting: 

A National League-Yankee move- 
ment to strengthen the chain-store sys- 
tem was temporarily checked by Kene- 
saw Mountain Landis, high commis- 
sioner of baseball. 

Washington traded Taft Wright, out- 
fielder, and Pete Appleton, pitcher, for 
Gerald Walker, White Sox outfielder. 

The Boston Bees swapped three 
pitchers, Turner, MacFayden, and Lan- 
ning, for two Pittsburgh pitchers, Tobin 
and Swift; one Cincinnati first base- 
man, Scarsella; and cash. 

Detroit and the Cubs swapped short- 
stops, Rogell for Bartell. The White Sox 
and Browns swapped outfielders, Rad- 
cliff for Solters. The Cubs and Dodgers 
swapped catchers, Mancuso for Todd. 
The White Sox sold third baseman 
Marvin Owen to the Red Sox. The 
venerable Connie Mack traded his fast, 
hard-hitting outfielder, Wallie Moses, to 
Detroit for McCoy, young second base- 
man, and Slick Coffman, young pitcher. 

The score: no runs, no bombshells, 
one e)'ror. 











ence, Clemson, featuring its football hero 
Banks McFadden, followed by Duke and 
North Carolina. 

Indiana is favored in the Big Ten, where 
favorites seldom come through. After Jp. 
diana come Purdue and Minnesota. 7}j, 
hotbed section of basketball offers a crop 
of independent strong teams—Notre Dame 
with Ed Riska, Michigan State, Detroi; 
Tech, DePaul, Butler (winner of its Jas 
eight straight last year) and Bradley 
Tech (Newsweek, Jan. 9, 1939), which 
has only one of its 1939 Famous Five, Key 
Olson, back for action but has fearlessly 
tackled another suicide schedule. , 

Dartmouth again seems to be headed 
for the top in the rather mediocre Eastery 
Intercollegiate League. Among the metro. 
politan New York district teams, the dope- 
sters lean to L.I.U. and to New York Upi- 
versity. The much-improved N.Y.U. ball. 
tossers are hoping for big things from a 
sophomore, Ralph Kaplowitz, brother of 
the former L.I.U. basket wizard Danny 
Kaplowitz. “Ralph,” says Ned Irish, pro- 
moter of the increasingly popular Madison 
Square Garden basketball show, “is the 
best I’ve ever seen.” 





Porridge for the Bowls 


Under Los Angeles skies that were bright 
one instant and ominously bleak the next, 
103,300 football fans—top gathering of the 
season and the biggest crowd ever to gaze 
on a gridiron west of the Mississippi—filled 
Memorial Coliseum last week with alter- 
nate cheers and groans. The booty for the 
winner, either the favored Southern Cali- 
fornia or the underdog University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles, was a sure-thing in- 
vitation to defend Western laurels in the 
Rose Bowl at Pasadena New Year’s Day. 

The anticipated U.S.C. power flashed 
just once, culminating in Grenville Lans- 
dell’s first-period line plunge from the 1I- 
yard stripe. But just as he approached pay 
dirt, he was tackled from behind. The ball 
flew out of his grasp and over the goal line. 
where Woody Strode recovered for a touch- 
back. Thus quicker than you can say Jack 
Robinson—which happens to be the name 
of U.C.L.A.’s star back—the one apparent 
touchdown of the afternoon missed fire. 
The ensuing stalemate ended 0-0. 

Certainly U.C.L.A. could claim a moral 
victory, but that night Southern California 
backed into the Rose Bowl bid on its past 
record (marred by only a tie with Oregon). 
The Uclans lost out because they had been 
previously tied twice in Pacific Coast play 
(by Stanford and Oregon State) and also 
by Santa Clara. 

Southern California promptly wired 
Tennessee, the only unbeaten, untied, and 
unscored-upon team in the nation, a long- 
awaited offer to be the Trojans’ Rose Bow! 
opponent. With a sigh of relief, Tennessee 
(which had turned down a $85,000 Cotton 
Bowl guarantee) accepted. In Knoxville, 
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Tenn., that team, too, had just survived 
q nerve-wracking finale, beating Auburn 
7.0 without the full-time services of its two 
stars, George Cafego and Bob Suffridge 
(both on Newsweex’s Super All-Ameri- 
can, Dec. 11 issue), who were injured dur- 
ing the game. 

The ingredients of the following other 
howls were decided on last week: Texas 
\. & M. and Tulane in the Sugar Bowl, 
New Orleans; Georgia Tech and Missouri 
in the Orange Bowl, Miami; Boston Col- 
jee and Clemson in the Cotton Bowl, 
Dallas; Arizona State Teachers of Tempe 
and Catholic University in the Sun Bowl, 
"| Paso; Miami High and New York 
Metropolitan all-stars in the Health Bowl, 
Miami: and two professional girl teams, 
the Hollywood Stars and the Texas Long- 
horns, in the Rouge Bowl, Los Angeles. 





Gangway for Green Bay 

In the wind-swept State Fair Grounds 
at Milwaukee, Wis., 32,279 bundled-up 
spectators last Sunday roared themselves 
into a hilarious dither. No wonder—they 
were watching the Green Ray Packers 
(home town, little Green Pay, Wis., 114 
miles away) pouring through the New 
York Giants as if the latter were a sieve 
and turning pro football’s world series into 
a rout worthy of the New York Yankees 
in baseball. Using no more than a half- 
dozen types of plays, the Packers scored 
almost at will—twice by passes (47 yards, 
Herber to Gantenbein, and 31 yards, 
Isbell to Laws), twice on field goals 
(Engebretsen, 29 yards, and Smith, 42 
yards), once on a line buck (by Jankowski). 
In return the Giants, their spirits damp- 
ened by the absence of Coach Steve Owen 
(who was attending his mother’s funeral) , 
had nothing to offer; When all the Packer 
precincts had been heard from, the ballot 
read: Green Bay 27, New York 0, and a 
jinx had been preserved—no team bags the 
title two years in a row. 





Tricks Without Mirrors 


Contract bridge has grown to amazing 
popularity since Edmund Hoyle worked 
out the grandsire of the game, whist, in 
a London coffee shop exactly 200 years 
ago. Today an estimated 15,000,000 Ameri- 
cans play contract, one way or the other 
—but mostly the other. 

No more than 2,000 persons can tab 
themselves in the expert class without 
drawing guffaws from partners who recall 
take-outs ignored, business doubles denied, 
and squeeze plays overlooked. The cream 
of these experts—596 wizards who trump 
a partner’s ace only when they intend to 
—spent six days last week in the Grand 
Ballroom of the Hotel William Penn in 
Pittsburgh, Pa., bidding for major titles 
in the thirteenth annual National Contract 
Bridge Championships. 


Especially for the occasion, the mirrored 
walls of the room were given an opaque 
coating—not to be construed, officials 
pointed out, as an indictment of the char- 
acter of bridge players, but just in case. 
And from a kibitzer’s gallery overhead, 
spectators admiringly peered at their 
heroes in action. 

The most fascinating to watch was Os- 
wald Jacoby (one of the original members 
of the Four Aces), who placed his cards 
in his pocket after a quick look and played 
them from memory, calling out the name 
of the card wanted before he produced it. 
During the mixed-pair event, whenever 
he was dummy, the bushy-haired master 
ceremoniously gave up his seat to a sub- 
stitute dummy, Col. Bert Pope, and left 
the room. These periodic Jacoby exits 
were requested by his partner, Mrs. Stuy- 
vesant Wainwright of New York City, 
who moaned: “He makes me nervous.” 

The Jacoby-Wainwright combine wound 
up second in the mixed-pair event behind 
Florence J. Stratford of Cleveland and 
Lewis H. Fremont of Detroit. Teamed 
with Waldemar von Zedtwitz, Merwin D. 
Maier, and Robert McPherran, Jacoby 
also gained the runner-up spot in the 
open team-of-four contest. Tops in this 
group for the third straight year was the 
team of Mrs. Ralph Young, Philadelphia, 
generally rated the world’s queen of con- 
tract. As partners in victory Mrs. Young 
had her teacher, Charles Goren, Charles 
Solomon, B. Jay Becker, and John R. 
Crawford, who was married Nov. 25 to 
Marie Washington of Overbrook, Pa., and 
cut short a Florida honeymoon to sit in 
at the tournament. On the final night, 
Walter Jacobs and Albert Weiss, Chicago 
businessmen, took the open-pairs contest, 
the same event they won in 1936. 





ART 





Breughel Held at $18,000 


Found in Brooklyn Closet 


Across a bridge table in suburban Bronx- 
ville, N. Y., last winter, a friend told the 
New York art dealer Mortimer Brandt 
about a picture which distant relatives 
had kept for years in their modest two- 
story home in Brooklyn Heights, New 
York. Curious, Brandt got a card of intro- 
duction to the aging owners, a brother and 
sister growing old together on a little in- 
come, 

They showed him the picture—un- 
framed, covered with years of grime, its 
colors obscured by yellowed varnish. It 
had, they said, been purchased by their 
great-uncle, Robert Gowie of Brooklyn, in 
Edinburgh, Scotland. Great-uncle Robert 
had apparently bought the 46- by 65%4- 
inch oil on wood during an 1867 grand 
tour of Europe. His heirs didn’t like 
it and stuck the picture away in a closet 
under the stairs, where it gathered dust 
for years. 

Last week the picture—cleaned, re- 
painted, and glowing with color—turned 
up, beautifully framed and lit, in Brandt’s 
gallery. The dealer says it is a copy by 
Pieter Breughel the Younger of “The Bat- 
tle Between Carnival and Lent” by Pieter 
Breughel the Elder which belongs to the 
Kunsthistorisches Museum in Vienna. (As 
a family of painters, the Breughels traded 
extensively on each other’s reputations. 
Peter the Younger, called Hell Breughel 
because he so frequently portrayed the in- 
fernal regions, earned a satisfactory living 
copying his famous father’s works.) 

The Mardi Gras scene is typical of the 


Mortimer Brandt 


Found: Breughel the Y ounger’s ‘The Battle Between Carnival and Lent’ 
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crowded, colorful peasant narratives the 
elder Breughel loved to paint. In the fore- 
ground an old hag (Lent) jousts with an 
old soak (the King of the Carnival) ; hun- 
dreds of other figures depict pastimes and 
legends dear to renaissance hearts. The au- 
thenticity of the picture is vouched for by 
one of the nation’s leading experts: Dr. 
Wilhelm Valentiner of the Detroit Insti- 
tute of Arts, who says: “There is no doubt 
. .. to my mind that it’s genuine.” 

In Brooklyn the aging owners (name 
kept secret by Brandt) are delighted with 
the find and hoping their new-found treas- 
ure will find a buyer. The price is $18,000. 


Horse-Show Art Show 


Lemuel Gulliver spent more than three 
years in the country of the Houyhnhnms 
(horseland), but if he saw any art Jona- 
than Swift forgot to note it in “Gulliver’s 
Travels.” The horses called the unhappy 
Gulliver a Yahoo; but last week the 
Yahoos turned the tables on the horses 
when a mammoth exhibition and sale of 
“The Horse in Art” opened in the Heck- 
scher Building in Manhattan for the 
benefit of civilian relief in France. 

The big horse show was assembled in 
only one week by the New York dealer 
Karl Freund, whose favorite of the more 
than 1,200 objects he arranged is a $135 
Coney Island merry-go-round steed. The 
range of the exhibit is staggering, from two 
clay Greco-Syrian mounts which date from 
around 550 B.C. and are priced at $2,500 
the pair, to sculpture by Wheeler Williams, 
Waylande Gregory, and John Held Jr., 
and three oils by Giorgio de Chirico. 

Some of the stops in between included 
the horse as viewed by classic Greek, 
Hindu, and Byzantine sculptors, a six- 
teenth-century Florentine bronze from the 
school of Leonardo’s teacher Verrocchio, a 
1556 Italian book on horsemanship, oils 
and prints by a host of sporting artists like 
Edward Troye and James Pollard, and 
even an early American weathervane on 
which a horse plunges with tail out- 
stretched into whatever direction the wind 
is blowing. 








Pa Wyeth and His Clan 


At 57, N. C. Wyeth is a friendly, griz- 
zled painter known for his colorful murals 
—in Boston, New York, Philadelphia, At- 
lantic City, the Missouri State Capitol in 
Jefferson City, and the National Geo- 
graphic Society’s headquarters in Wash- 
ington. He is also beloved by thousands of 
kids and ex-kids who thrill to his vivid il- 
lustrations for such children’s classics as 
“Scottish Chiefs,” “The Deerslayer,” 
“Treasure Island,” and “Westward, Ho!” 
—to name a few. And N.C. (for Newell 
Convers) has still another claim to fame. 
He’s “Pa”—the jovial patriarch—of a gay 
and talented family. 




























Pa Wyeth’s family: Carolyn Wyeth, John McCoy, Ann Wyeth 


McCoy, Mrs. Wyeth, Mr. Wyeth, Henriette Wyeth Hurd, Andy Wyeth 





Carnegie Institute 


Henriette’s portrait of her father 


Wyeth’s oldest daughter Henriette is an 
artist who had her first one-man show at 
the Reinhardt Galleries in New York al- 
most two years ago and who was repre- 
sented in this year’s Carnegie Internation- 
al by a portrait of Pa. Henriette’s husband 
was one of her father’s few pupils: the 
New Mexico painter Peter Hurd, one of 
the white hopes among young American 
artists (Newsweek, Apr. 24). For four 
years after leaving West Point, Pete lived 
with the Wyeths on their 22-acre farm at 
Chadds Ford, Pa., and studied painting 
with Wyeth. Pa now says Pete stole his 
daughter; Pete says Pa taught him every- 
thing he knows about his art. 

The oldest boy, Nat (for Nathaniel 
Convers) , is the only member of his lively, 
charming clan who had a complete formal 
education. Trained as an engineer at the 
University of Pennsylvania, now an inven- 
tor wh> works for the du Ponts, Nat mar- 
ried the former Caroline Pyle, a niece of 
the famous illustrator Howard Pyle, who 
taught N. C. Wyeth the art of illustration. 
Caroline is often confused with her sister- 
in-law Carolyn, Pa’s second daughter. 





Carolyn is a painter, too; although she has 
never had a one-man show of her work, Pa 
says she is the most promising artist of his 
tribe. 

The youngest daughter, Ann Wyeth Me- 
Coy, is not an artist, but she is the wife 
of the painter John McCoy, who did the 
murals for the du Pont building at the 
New York World’s Fair. In her own right, 
she is a composer whose first symphony 
was performed by Leopold Stokowski and 
the Philadelphia Orchestra in 1934 (when 
Ann was 20). 

Except for assorted grandchildren, Andy 
—22 this year—is the youngest (and in 
many ways the most spectacular) of Pa’s 
offspring. Two years ago Andy’s first one- 
man show of water colors at the Macbeth 
Gallery created a New York sensation and 
sold out completely; this winter the hand- 
some blond youngster repeated his success 
with a second one-man show. Like Pa and 
Carolyn, Andy divides his time between a 
studio in a rebuilt barn in Chadds Ford, 
on the site of Gen. Mad Anthony Wayne's 
headquarters during the Battle of Brandy- 
wine, and the family place at Port Clyde 
(it used to be called Herring Gut) , Maine. 

Last week seventeen members of the 
Wyeth clan assembled at the Macbeth 
Galleries in New York to toss off Man- 
hattans in honor of Pa. Everybody al- 
ready mentioned was there except Pete, 
busy with painting and polo ponies at his 
New Mexico ranch. But Pete was present 
in spirit—he wrote the graceful catalogue 
for Pa’s first one-man show of oil and 
tempera paintings, which occasioned the 
jubilee. Pa’s illustrations have been shown 
before, but this was the public’s first 
chance to see twelve land- and seascapes 
from his brush. 

Nobody seems to know exactly why all 
Pa’s children turned out so well, but they 
all agree the credit belongs to him. On his 
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Chemicals 


2 year the amount of business 
done by America’s chemical 
manufacturing industry was four 
times as great as in 1914 and 20% 
greater than in 1929. 

The story of this remarkable 
growth is a story of the laboratory 
and the test tube. The tireless and 
ingenious efforts of research workers 
have brought spectacular results in 
the field of medicine and have built 
up entire new industries through the 
creation of such products as rayon, 
nylon, cellophane, lacquers, plastics 
and mineral textiles. 

The development of low 
cost chemical fertilizers has increased 
the productivity of farms, and the 
creation of improved industrial 
chemicals has enabled hundreds of 





other industries to make better prod- 
ucts at lower cost. 

New jobs, as well as new 
products, have been created by chem- 
ical research. One company reports 
that the products developed by re- 
search in recent years account for 
7,300 additional employees. In an- 
other company 12 new products 
created by research since 1928 now 
represent 40% of total sales. 

Corporations engaged in the 
manufacture and processing of chem- 
icals now employ 1,360,000 people, 
pay wages of nearly $2,000,000,000 
annually and operate 16,000 plants. 
Their production is valued at 
$12,000,000,000 a year—nearly one- 
fifth of the country’s total manufac- 
turing output. 


As bankers for industry, and as trustee for the funds of others, 
it is part of our responsibility to contribute something to a 
better understanding of the facts about private business. 


BANK OF NEW YORK 


48 Wall Street — New York 


UPTOWN OFFICE: MADISON AVENUE AT 63RD STREET 


Established 1784 


Personal Trusts Since 1830 
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big day last week the sire of the talented 
tribe explained it simply: “I’ve always 
told ’em they could do whatever they 
pleased, but when they decided to do some- 
thing they must work like hell at it.” 





FOURTH ESTATE 


Joe Palooka, Public Hero: 
Ham Fisher’s Boxer Has U.S. 
and Even London A-twitter 


Pinched by the wartime shortage of 
newsprint and limited to skeleton editions, 
The London Star last month cabled the 
McNaught Syndicate in New York to can- 
cel its contract for the comic strip Joe 
Palooka. But last week The Star was 
forced by public opinion to send a second 
cable: “War or no war, space or no space, 
London demands Joe Palooka. Please ship 
by Clipper immediately.” 

The Londoners’ reaction wasn’t surpris- 
ing. In the United States, Ham Fisher’s 
straight-living and soft-hearted but. naive 
and ungrammatical fighter has won the 
hearts of a good percentage of America’s 
130,000,000. Bishops, university _presi- 
dents, Congressmen, governors, industrial- 
ists, and even Supreme Court Justices fol- 
low the pen-and-ink champion’s adven- 
tures and sorrows in more than 500 news- 
papers with a combined circulation of 40,- 
000,000 copies. 

To this vast audience, the clean-living 
Joe is practically a flesh and blood char- 
acter. Fisher has helped this illusion by 
associating his hero with living personages. 
Palooka has boxed with Jack Dempsey and 
Gene Tunney, hobnobbed with Clark Ga- 
ble and Claudette Colbert, and chewed the 
fat with Fiorello La Guardia and Jim 
Farley. Last year Fisher even put President 
Roosevelt into the strip for two days to 
rescue Joe from a five-year enlistment in 
the French Foreign Legion. 

Palooka’s influence sometimes startles 
even his creator. Two years ago, when the 
fighter announced that he trained on 
cheese, the National Cheese Institute in 
Wisconsin reported a marked increase in 
the product’s consumption throughout the 
country and crowned Fisher “Cheese King 
of 1937.” Recently Joe and his manager, 
Knobby Walsh, paid a cartoon visit to 
Father Flanagan’s Boys Town, near Oma- 
ha, Neb., and by last week generous Pa- 
looka readers were flooding the boys’ home 
with contributions. 

To its creator, Hammond Edward Fish- 
er, the strip represents a lifetime of work. 
The 39-year-old artist—stockily built and 
aggressive—was born in Wilkes-Barre, Pa., 
and at as early an age as 6 developed a 
yen for drawing. His father opposed such 
a desire but Ham was not to be balked— 
encouraged by his mother, he did his prac- 
ticing in a third-floor attic room after his 
father had gone to bed. 








Acme 


Ham Fisher, Joe Palooka’s creator 


Graduating from high school in 1918, 
he went to work for the local newspapers, 
drawing political and sport cartoons, writ- 
ing a column, and covering general rep- 
ortorial assignments. A year later, he hit 
upon his famous comic character. The in- 
spiration for Joe Palooka was a local boxer, 
who was neither heavy on brains or fight- 
ing skill and employed Joe’s favorite pro- 
noun, “youse.” “I met him on the street 
one day,” Ham explains, “and the palooka 
asked: “Will youse do a round of golf with 
me?’ The idea suddenly struck me. For 
some reason, I socked the fellow lovingly 
on the jaw, knocking him up against a 
plate-glass window, then ran like hell for 
the newspaper office and my drawing 
board.” 

Fisher reached New York in 1926 after 
a series of varying jobs—reporting, driving 
a truck, peddling advertising, and even 
starting a Wilkes-Barre newspaper that 
folded. Nobody seemed to want Joe Pa- 
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looka, so to keep eating Ham got a job 
selling ads for The Daily News. Fired in 
the spring of 1929, he wheedled a sales. 
man’s job from Charles V. McAdam, map. 
ager of the McNaught Syndicate. At hj, 
own expense, he went out to peddle J, p 
McEvoy’s comic strip, Dixie Dugan. With. 
in 41 days he had sold the feature to 37 
papers—a record Ham still boasts about. 

But that fall the stock market crashed 
and the syndicate business tumbled with 
it. Fisher retired to Wilkes-Barre an 
worked feverishly to revise Palooka. Early 
in 1930, depression or not, Ham set out to 
sell his life work to hard-pressed editors. 
He succeeded by practically talking the 
shirts off them and in 22 days had lined 
up eighteen contracts. Palooka finally hit 
the presses on Apr. 19, 1930. 

Today Fisher is a nervous, energetic car- 
toon machine, still a super salesman who 
gesticulates, paces the floor, pounds the 
desk, and in general overpowers prospec. 
tive clients. With the aid of two assistants 
—a letterer and an expert draftsman who 
helps fill in the backgrounds—he turns out 
six daily strips and one Sunday page in his 
Manhattan studio each week, handles his 
mail—which varies from 200 to 2,000 let- 
ters a day, a lot of them from girls who are 
in love with Palooka—and finds time to 
make numerous speeches and radio ap- 
pearances. He is proud of his knowledge 
of history and literature, gleaned from 
boyhood reading. 

Away from his drawing board, Fisher 
lives a life similar to that of his famous 
character. He is a member of the Boxing 
Writers Association and a ringside spec- 
tator at championship bouts. He spends 
much of his time at the training camps, 
picking up ring color and even sparring 
with the fighters. (One product of these 
associations is Knobby Walsh, whose per- 
sonality is a blend of the characteristics of 
several prominent fight managers, includ- 
ing the late Jack Bulger, onetime handler 

















Evolution: the 1920 Palooka—and the strapping Joe of today 


Drawn exclusively for Newsweek 
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of Mickey Walker, and the late Doc 
Kearns, manager of Jack Dempsey.) 

Ham lives a comparatively modest life, 
considering his income—now well up in 
the six-figure bracket. With his wife, Caro- 
ine, and their 14-year-old daughter, 
Wendy, he winters in a New York apart- 
ment and spends the rest of the year on 
his 3-acre estate at Deal, N. J. 

For several years Fisher has faced a 
major business question: Should Joe marry 
his girl friend, Ann Howe? Though Pa- 
loka fans have expressed their almost 
unanimous approval of the union, the car- 
toonist has hesitated to complicate the 
story by bringing the two before a preach- 
er. But last week Fisher admitted he had 
made up his mind—Palooka is altar-bound 


eventually. 





RADIO 


Granddaddy of the Musical: 
211-Year-Old “Beggar’s Opera’ 
Wins Radio Presentation 





Probably the oldest continually success- 
ful musical comedy in the world is “The 
Beggar’s Opera.” First produced in Lon- 
don on Jan. 29, 1728, the tuneful travesty’s 
initial run of 62 nights was a mere tryout 
for revivals that followed endlessly, here 
as well as abroad.* 

While millions have heard about this 
21l-year-old classic that was one of the 
first works in the operetta field to break 
away from Italian and use English, rela- 
tively few of the present generation have 


‘heard it. However, next Sunday afternoon 


the public will get that chance. In an NBC 
Blue Network broadcast (Great Plays se- 
ries), John Gay’s satirical libretto, as orig- 
inally set to popular folk tunes of the day 
and arias pilfered from Handel and others, 
will be put on the American air waves. By 
chance the radio premiére (directed by 
Josef Honti, who staged the American re- 
vival of 1928) falls near the anniversary of 
the librettist’s death in 1732—a demise 
made immortally merry by Gay’s own 
epitaph in Westminster Abbey: 


Life is a jest, and all things show it, 
I thought so once, and now I know it. 


The title of the granddaddy of musical 
comedies is drawn from the prologue 
wherein a shambling beggar importunes a 
strolling player and poses as author of the 
work that is to follow. What follows is 
plenty: a blistering parody of the strutting 
airs of Italian grand opera and a boister- 
ous ribbing of smelly politics in the Eng- 
lish capital—with Sir Robert Walpole, 
then Prime Minister, the leading victim 





*“The Beggar’s Opera” was brought to 
America i 1750 and recently revived here 
with great success in 1920 and 1928. Its 


) biggest London revival was a $%-year sensa- 


tion—from June 5, 1920, to Dec. 17, 1923. 





Easy to look at... easy to use 





THE NEW DICTAPHONE UME 


Everywhere business men are talking 
about this compact modern dictating 
machine — smaller, lighter and more 


attractive than any previous model. 








LL America enthusiastically ac- You'll find new conveniences in the 
claims the new Dictaphone Cameo small size of Dictaphone Cameo. It 
dictating machine. takes less room on your desk. New 


It’s easy to. look at and easy to use lightness greatly extends the pickup 
—this newest Dictaphone. In every portability of this modern dictating 


graceful line and contour it justifies the machine. More than ever, the versatile 
choice of its name. Dictaphone Cameo is going places and 


Lighter, lower and shorter than any doing things. 


pee Dictaphone model, the new Let this be your cue to try the new 
ameo is functionally designed to do Dictaphone Cameo. Prove its conve- 
its job in the smoothest, easiest and _ nience for yourself. No obligation. Mail 
quickest way. the coupon below. Do it now! 














DICTAPHONE CORPORATION, N 12-18 
Di Pp 420 Lexington Ave., N. Y. C. In Canada—Dictaphone 
Corp., Ltd., 86 Richmond St., W., Toronto 
Send me additiona! information about the new Dictaphone Cameo dictating machine 
I should like to see and try the new Dictaphone Cameo without obligation. 


The word DICTAPHONE is the Rapietened Toate Tot of Bee Oe. 
Makers of Dictating Machines and Accessories to which said je-Mark is Applied. 











The Handout for | 
the No. 1 Christmas ‘HIM’ | 







AAG, 
HEINE'S 
BLEND 


@ For chimes-ringing early 
Christmas a. m. leave it to 
that pound can of Heine's! 
.-. All fussed up in hollyday . 
finery, here is the glad-gift that answers the pipe- 
ster’s prayer in universal smokelanguage!...Talk 
about mile-wide-smiles, plus more smiles-per- 
smoke, Heine's fragrant, mellow, mild Blend lets 
down the bars for your Merry Christmas ‘HIM’ to 
get his fill of flavor and pipepeace, the likes of 
which he never knew before! 








1-Ib. and 36-Ib. SEALED tins and 1%0z. foil packages at smart 
smoke counters everywhere, or write Sutliff Tobacco Co., 
San Francisco, Cal. or Heine's Tobacco Co., Massillon, Ohio. 
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NOT TOO LATE TO GIVE NEWSWEEK 
FOR CHRISTMAS...BUT HURRY! 


Fill out the coupon .\, 

on page 58 and mail ~ —~ a 
RIGHT NOW. Teo each t 
person you designate, 
we will mail a gay 
Christmas Card notice 
of your gift of News- 
week...also a Christ- 
mas-wrapped copy 
of the current issue. 









RADIO'S NEW VERSATILE PIANIST-COMPOSER, 
_ MIMIC AND PARODIST 
Sponsored by Alka-Seltzer 
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by innuendo. The social satire is height- 
ened in the casting: the leading characters 
are gunmen, pickpockets, rogues, and fe- 
male low-lifes. 

Eighteenth-century Londoners delighted 
over the merry tunes, which were ar- 
ranged by John Christopher Pepusch. 
They reveled equally in the political cari- 
catures. In fact, the public flocked to the 
piece in such droves that Gay and the pro- 
ducer, John Rich, cleaned up handsomely. 
The success of author and producer in- 
spired the famous quip that “it made 
Rich gay, and Gay rich.” 

But not all Londoners approved. 
Shocked by the innuendo and downright 
horseplay, numerous moralists of the time 
—including Edmund Burke and Sir John 
Hawkins, the musical historian—bewailed 
the influence of the operetta on English 
youth. According to Dr. Samuel Johnson, 
the production was “a labefactation of. all 
principles.” 

Although present standards of taste 
make a cleaning up of Gay’s rowdy text 
occasionally necessary, NBC is sticking as 
closely as possible to the original. With 
George Maynard as production manager, 
the cast will include Ireene Wicker, Karl 
Swenson, Mark Smith, Betty Garde, and 
Peggy Allenby. 





Belgian Beethoven 


Désiré Defauw stands 5 feet 6—“count- 
ing the hair,” as he puts it. Surmounted 
by a tangled gray mane, the ruddy-faced 
little Belgian looks like a blond and genial 
version of Beethoven, and finds his stature 
no handicap in his profession. “A short 
conductor,” he quips in excellent English, 
“is nearer his orchestra.” 

Defauw’s orchestra last week was the 
NBC Symphony, with which he made his 
American debut Dec. 9—the first of four 
Saturday-night broadcasts by the first of 
this winter’s trio of guest conductors dur- 
ing Arturo Toscanini’s three-month vaca- 
tion. Taking the Symphony through a pro- 
gram of César Franck, Debussy, Ravel, 
and Dukas’ popular “Sorcerer’s Appren- 
tice,” Defauw made an excellent first im- 
pression—all the more pointed because he 
had only three days in which to rehearse 
between his arrival from Europe and his 
New York debut. 

But the Belgian conductor is no stran- 
ger either to the podium or the micro- 
phone. Born in Ghent (he is now 54 in 
fact but about 45 in face), he entered the 
conservatory there as a lad of 8, confi- 
dently choosing to study the violin be- 
cause “I already know the piano.” At 14 
he won first prize for violin playing; at 15 
he became a concert master. Founder of 
the Belgian Quartet that toured England 
during the war, Defauw since then has 
become director of concerts at the Brussels 
Royal Conservatory and musical director 
of the Institut National de Radiodiffusion. 


Désiré Defauw, Belgian maestro 


Like Toscanini, Defauw conducts with- 
out a score, because he thinks “you get 
closer to the music that way.” He is much 
interested in the works of such younger 
compatriots as de Bourguinon, Chevruelle, 
Brenta, and Quenet, but during his Amer- 
ican visit he is featuring only “Joyous 
Overture” by Marcel Poot (pronounced 
Pote) , besides the work of César Franck, 
Belgium’s best-known composer. 

When he finishes his four broadcasts, 
Defauw will return to Europe for a concert 
tour. He will be succeeded on the NBC 
podium first by Bernardino Molinari, then 
by Bruno Walter. Toscanini meanwhile is 
motoring through California on his first 
visit to that state, returning to New York 


for Christmas, and making several non « 


broadcast appearances before he comes 
back to NBC to wind up its third season. 





All’s Well at WOL 


The Federal Communications Commis- 
sion requires every radio station to identify 
itself over the air at least once every half 
hour. The process gets monotonous, and a 
few weeks ago the manager of one station 
decided to do something about it. Weary- 
ing of the eternal refrain “This is WOL, 
Washington,” William B. Dolph, 33-year- 
old bald-headed general manager of that 
enterprise, started working up an idea of 
verse. As a result, WOL listeners last week 
began to hear such jingles as these, sung 
with or without musical accompaniment: 


If you like this program, 
If you think it’s swell, 
Remember this is Washington 


WOL 


The time right now is half past one 
WOL in Washington 


How is this for a station yell? 
Washington, Washington, WOL! 


Seven o'clock and all is well 


At Washington, Station WOL 
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wear BR uennessy 
Air Line Speed o acrery COGNAC BRANDY 


In Next Ten Years Foreseen 


Ten years ago, as America’s air-trans- 

rt industry was just beginning to click 
with the public, passenger planes covered 
41,723 miles of routes at average fares of 
10.6 cents a mile. Today the air lines cover 
71,199 route miles and provide service to 
the Old World as well as throughout the 
Western Hemisphere, at an average cost 
of 5.7 cents a mile. 

Guessing what similar transformation 
the next few years hold for aviation is a 
favorite diversion of airmen. Last week, 
in Philadelphia, Dr. T. P. Wright, Curtiss- 
Wright Corp. director of engineering, told 
a joint meeting of the Franklin Institute 
and the Institute of Aeronautical Sciences 
what he believes the following ten years 
will bring the industry. The most impor- 


stro 


s with- 


ou ge 

at tant commercial advance now in the cards, 
ounger he believes, is an advance in air-line speed 
Tuelle, from an average of about 200 miles an 
Amer- hour to about 270 miles an hour. This 
Joyous higher speed will result chiefly from flying 


at about a 35,000-foot altitude, where 
there is less air resistance. Along with this, 
range will be increased about 25 per cent, 


Icasts, but landplanes are not likely to increase in 
oncert size because the lines hold that frequent 
NBC schedules are better economy than big 
, then ships. Seaplanes, on the other hand, prob- 
hile is ably will become larger to facilitate the 
; first longer oversea hops. 

York Another possible aviation development 


was described at the annual meeting of the 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers, 

also in Philadelphia. This is a 42-cylinder, _| 
liquid-cooled motor now under construc- _ 
tion, which is expected to turn up 4,000 
horsepower (the largest motors now are 24 
cylinders, 2,000 horsepower) , making pos- 


sible sustained flying speeds above 400 
miles an hour. x Q U Rit | eg Y 


onde * BOUQUET 


ation 

eary- AVIATION NOTES 

mee * CLEAN TASTE 

year- Within the next three months, Pan 

that American Airways will increase its trans- 

a of atlantic service from two to three trips a FLASKS id 
week week and soon afterward will add three ee 


sung more trips, scheduling a flight from New 

ent: York to Lisbon at noon every day except 
Sunday, Pan American President Juan T. 
Trippe announced last week. The move is 
subject to the approval of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Authority. 


| Without formal ceremonies, America’s 
largest aircraft factory testing ground was 
opened last week by the Glenn L. Martin 
Co. at Baltimore. This 420.5-acre field ad- 
jong the Martin factory and water 
frontage tributary to Chesapeake Bay has 

n under construction since April and 
cost nearly $1,000,000. 
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‘Cruise 
Voyages 


California 


ann Mexico 


(or CALIFORNIA to NEW YORK) 


by 5 modern American Flagships offering 
weekly sailings via the Panama Canal . 





RATES FROM NEW YORK OR BALTIMORE: 


75: 155% 


* You follow the Neutral Water Route 
around America — visit interesting 
and varied ports-of-call. Your ship 
—a modern American liner with all 
outside staterooms (many with bath) 

. broad, sunny sports decks . . . out- 
door swimming pool ... air-conditioned 
dining room . . . every assurance of a 
comfortable and enjoyable voyage. 


-———— NEXT SAILINGS 


From From 
SHIP New York SanFran. 


ss City of Los Angeles Jan. 6* Jan. 27 

ss CityofSanFrancisco Jan. 13* Feb. 3* 
ss City of Norfolk Jan. 20* Feb. 10* 
ss City of Baltimore Jan. 27* Feb. 17* 
ss CityofNewportNews Feb. 3* Feb. 24* 


Special One Way Water—One Way Rail Rates 
*Rates slightly higher on these sailings 
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Panama Pacific 
Line 
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TRANSITION 





Birthday: 


Wiu1am Carp- 
INAL O’CONNELL, 
archbishop of Boston 
and dean of the Cath- 
olic hierarchy in the 
United States, 80, 
Dec. 8. In excellent 
health, the Cardinal 
spent an active day 
attending celebra- 
tions in his honor, 
climaxed by a reception and the cutting 
of a birthday cake. 
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JEAN Sipe.ius, Finnish composer, 74, 
Dec.8.Congratulatory cables which reached 
him at his home near Helsingfors offered 
many places of refuge in foreign countries, 
but the musician said: “People abroad 
cannot understand that every Finn wants 
to share the faith of the nation within the 
borders of Finland.” 


Rosert Lister Macnetw, The Mac- 
neil of Barra, 45th Chief of Clan Macneil 
of Scotland, 50, Dec. 10. In 1937 The Mac- 
neil, a former architect, purchased twenty 
of the 24 square miles of Barra, an island 
in the Hebrides and ancestral home of the 
clan, and now spends each summer there 


supervising the restoration of the 904-year- 


old Kisimul Castle. The rest of the year 
The Macneil lives in Sands Point, Long 
Island, where he entertained intimate 
friends at a birthday dinner. 


Married: 


Wide World 


Rosert L. Riaes, 22, national tennis 
champion, and Catuerine ANN Fiscuer, 
21, in Chicago, Dec. 9. Winner of the 
national singles title and the Wimbledon 
championship, Riggs is ranked as No. 1 
amateur tennis player. The bride plays 
tennis but has never entered a major tour- 
nament. 


Withdrawn: 


By Irene Castiz McLaveatin, 
dancer, her suit for divorce from Mas. 
Frevertc McLaueuuin, coffee merchant 
and owner of the Chicago Black Hawks 
hockey team, in Chicago, Dec. 5, after 
more than two years of litigation. Al- 
though they denied rumors of a reconcili- 
ation, it was said that the dismissal was 


asked to permit financial arrangements, 
Mrs. McLaughlin, former wife and dang. 
ing partner of the late Vernon Castle, 
returned this year to her career. 


Arrived: 


The Baroness Liserre pe Kapm, 
Swiss flyer, in New York, from Europe, to 
arrange for the purchase of ambulance 
airplanes for the International Red Cross, 
She said she was as- 
sociated with an “im- 
portant European in- 
dustrialist” (whom 
she refused to name) 
and that she had the 
money for the planes, 
Last summer the 
Baroness made a 10,- 
000-mile tour of this 
country by air. 


Gen. Evancetine Boorn, retired 
head of the Salvation Army, in New York 
from England. The General, who will be 
74 on Christmas Day, said she was weary 
and wanted to rest in her Hartsdale, NY, 
home and compose hymns and band music. 
She reported that Salvation Army units 
were at work behind the lines supplying 
coffee and doughnuts for soldiers. 


Awarded: 


To Sen. Ropsert A. Tarr of Ohio, 
possibility for Republican Presidential 
nomination, the Yale Bowl, given annually 
by the Yale Club of Montclair, N. J. The 
silver reproduction of a bowl wrought by 
Paul Revere is a token of outstanding 
achievement after graduation and is 


awarded to the Yale alumnus “who has 
made his Y in life.” 


Wide World 


Emerged: 


After sixteen years’ seclusion, Francis 

Carin, 58-year-old Irish-American poet, 
whose verses had gained wide recognition 
before he disappeared in 1923. Carlin re- 
vealed that he had been “following a 
golden thread” oe a Some phi- 
losophy. Poverty and — 
mounting debts 
forced the poet to 
seek employment 
“even at $10 a week.” 
R. H. Macy’s depart- 
ment store—where he 
was once a floor walk- 
er—gave him a job in 
the receiving depart- 
ment. 


Injured: 


Jor E. Brown, wide-mouthed film star, 
in Hollywood, Dec. 6, when his station 
wagon collided with another car and rolled 
down a 30-foot embankment. The comedi- 
an suffered a collapsed left lung and cuts 
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and bruises about the 
head. “He’s @ pretty: 
sick person,” said the 
attending physician, 

canceling the plans 
of Brown—America 8 
No. 1 college foot- 
ball fan—to go to see 

the Southern Cali- 

fornia-U.C.L.A. foot- 

ball game. 


Died: 

Dr. Wruetm Grosz, 45, Viennese 
composer and conductor, and author of 
such popular tunes as “Tsle of Capri,” 
“Red Sails in the Sunset,” and “Harbor 
Lights,” while visiting friends in Forest 
Hills, Long Island, Dec. 10. Dr. Grosz had 
just finished playing the final trio of 
Strauss’ “Der Rosenkavalier” when he 
slumped from the piano stool to the floor 
—victim of a heart attack. 





International 


Ernest SCHELLING, 63, composer and 
conductor, of cerebral embolism, in his 
New York apartment, Dec. 8. Born in Bel- 
vedere, N.J., of Swiss parents, Schelling 
made his first appearance as a pianist at 
the age of 4, and 
began his years of 
study abroad by be- 
ing enrolled at the 
Paris Conservatory 
before he was 8. 
Though his career 
was twice interrupt- 
ed by attacks of 
neuritis in his hands, 
Schelling excelled as 
a concert pianist, 

Acme . . 
and his composi- 
tions, notably “A Victory Ball,” achieved 
wide recognition. As a conductor, he was 
best known for his work during the past 
fifteen years with the children’s concerts 
of the New York Philharmonic-Symphony 
and other orchestras. Schelling was mar- 
ried in 1905 to Lucie How Draper, who 
died last year in Switzerland. Four months 
ago, he married Peggy Marshall. 








Ernest SuTHERLAND Bates, 60, lec- 
turer and book critic, in New York, Dec. 4. 
He was stricken with a heart attack a few 
minutes after completing “American 
Faith,” a history of religious beliefs to be 
published in March. Bates is best known 
for his editing of “The Bible Designed to 
Be Read as Living Literature.” 


__ Spencer Penrose, 74, mining capital- 
ist, in Colorado Springs, Colo., Dec. 7. A 
brother of the late Sen. Boies Penrose of 
Pennsylvania, he went west shortly after 
graduation from Harvard. Penrose pyra- 
mided on his first success in the Cripple 
Creek gold rush in 1891 and built up a 
fortune in copper and gold interests. He 
built the automobile highway to the top of 
Pike’s Peak and promoted similar projects 
to popularize the spot. 











Spur track connections with three transcontinental 
railroads; shipside loading to ocean steamers; ter- 
minus for numerous truck lines; and industrial 
sites reasonably priced, rentals low 


1.5% or 


WESTERN MARKET- 


IT PAYS to manufacture in the West 
to serve the West. 


The eleven western states have a popu- 
lation of 13,500,000. 


Seventy-one and a half pes cent... 
9,625,000 ... live in California, Ore- 
gon and Washington. 

This high-purchasing-power market, in 
fact the entire 11 states,can be best serv- 
ed, quickly, economically, if your plant 
is in the Metropolitan Oakland Area. 
Mainland terminus of three transcontinental 
railroads. Transportation center of the West 
...fail, water, air and truck. More than 60 
steamship lines to Atlantic, Pacific, South 
American and European ports. 

Wide choice of factory sites ... waterfront, 
tideland, inland ...at low cost. Ideal work- 
ing and living conditions... high produc- 
tion per man hour. 

Our Industrial Booklet gives a general sur- 
vey of western markets and the Metropolitan 
Oakland Area ... facts, figures, photographs. 
A Special Survey, strictly confidential and 
directly applied to your operation, will be 
prepared ... without cost or obligation. 
And wewill help you make an On-the-Ground 
Study of industrial sites and local conditions. 
As the first step, write today for booklet, 
“The Natural Industrial Center of the West.” 


METROPOLITAN OAKLAND AREA 1500 major national and regional plants are 
388 Financial Center Bldg., Oakland, Calif. located in the Metropolitan Oakland Area 


METROPOLITAN ;-), 


LOS ANGELES 


#eAlameda, Albany, Berkeley, Emeryville, Hayward, Oakland, Pied- 
mont, San paw 8 and the Rural Communities of Alameda County 


The NATURAL INDUSTRIAL CENTER of the WEST 
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Newsweek by Pat Terry ardize 

At the N. A.M. Congress of Industry: Charles R. Hook, Sen. Wheeler, Wendell L. Willkie, and . . . rv 

em- 

° e last year, constituted “the most soul- ability 

Progressive Guide for Industry searching and comprehensive review of with F 

the American system of enterprise that it was 

ever has taken place,” as Colby M. Stand 

Is Set up by N.A.M. Platform Chester of General Foods put it. i me 

The forum started off Wednesday, Dec. ing pe 

f 6, with an analysis of the fundamental af} 

Private Enterprise System 44th Congress of American Industry in concepts that comprise the American him 

New York last week the most unusual system. Retiring President Coonley de- the 

Acclaimed as Hope for Peace, program ever staged by the N.A.M. fined these as: the greatest measure of contit 

E They described a forum which, instead _ liberty compatible with the public interest; possit 

Prosperity, and Jobs of being devoted to castigation of the government as the servant rather than furth 

New Deal, as in some previous years, or master of the people; government by legis- of Pl 

“In Europe today democracy and pri- mainly to the formulation of progressive lation rather than by executive decree, fabric 

vate enterprise face the ravages of a new principles of industrial management, as and “our national trinity”—representative the 4 

war. Only a few peoples continue to cher- democracy, religious and civil liberties, a 

ish human freedom, the liberal spirit, de- and free enterprise. To these incoming es 

mocracy, and free enterprise.” President Prentis subsequently added: the re 

: ; : value we have always attached to the instal 

Let me remind you that in that day h lity: , 1 to the p 

when our Constitution was written and ee ee es eee Sere (amo 
: ner’ government responsibility, and individual 

the principles and concepts of our young initiative. Th oe a a fusal 

nation established, business leadership was ee gto et eee inabil 
: the “catalyzers” that brought America the 

sought as a matter of course. Today busi- libert d ‘th “Saale telep! 
ness leadership should again be looked to : Sr bn” ata estaba? ax pede lds 

idance when those principles and pecislists. drawn from many fields Pub 
atest meg Mccne showed how these concepts accounted for 

concepts are under fire. d ; : : “4 In 

American social and industrial progress iia 

“The crying need today is for self- and warned the industrialists of the threat BEE 

sacrificing patriotism—the rededication of to the principles offered by the spread of fe 

every citizen to the ideals of the American dictatorship abroad and the infiltration of Chest 

republic.” foreign ideas here. Will Durant, philoso- ue 

These quotations, the first two from the pher, told them that the collapse of Greece the ¢ 

l:xynote address of Howard Coonley of and Rome began when radicals captured than 

the Walworth Co., president of the Na- the government and “began to limit profits indus 

tional Association of Manufacturers, and so severely . . . that economic enterprise our ¢ 

the third from the speech of its chief for was stifled.” Sir 

1940, H. W. Prentis Jr. of Armstrong Declaring that when religious liberty lie re 

Cork, high-lighted to the 3,000 delegates Newsweek by Pat Terry goes, civil liberty goes with it, Bishop that 

who attended the three-day session of the ...Paul Garrett of General Motors James E. Freeman of Washington lashed props 
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we menace to freedom of religion, press, 


speech, and assembly. . 

Sen. Millard E. Tydings of Maryland 
traced the history of the struggle for con- 
ditutional democracy in order to buttress 
his warning that civilization and pros- 

ity progress directly as government 
authority is restrained, and that democ- 
racy dies where planned economy takes 


Walter Lippmann, political columnist, as- 
grted that totalitarian philosophy, whether 
Communist or Nazi, lacks and denies 
every fundamental principle that experi- 
ence has shown is necessary to the main- 
tenance of any civilized order. 

William L. Batt of SKF Industries then 
brought these warnings squarely home to 
the manufacturers with the declaration 
that America must soon choose between 
a free, competitive system and a system 
of government ownership and control. 
“This determination is not one which faces 
the United States alone—it is worldwide 
in scope,” he declared. 

Turning from consideration of how a 
threat to one of these fundamentals jeop- 
ardizes all, the manufacturers heard of the 
accomplishments of the most basic of 
them—free enterprise. For 1,500 years the 
ability of the ordinary man to buy goods 
with his labor did not improve perceptibly, 
it was pointed out by W. T. Holliday of 
Standard Oil of Ohio, but in 122 years 
under the American system, the purchas- 
ing power of wages climbed 1,221 per cent. 

J. Howard Pew of Sun Oil described the 


“illimitable field of opportunity” facing’ 


the country—if the enterprise system can 
continue unfettered—by suggesting the 
possibilities inherent in television, the 
further expansion of chemistry in the field 
of plastics, alloy metals, and synthetic 
fabrics, and even from the exploitation of 
the riches in and under the seas. He ques- 
tioned whether many of these opportuni- 
ties might be developed under a system of 
economic planning, citing instance after 
instance of how government authorities in 
the past had scoffed at major inventions 
(among them: George Washington’s re- 
fusal to inspect Fitch’s steamboat, Grant’s 
inability to imagine anyone wanting a 
telephone) . 


Public Education 


In view of the opportunities under the 
enterprise system, and the threats that 
jeopardize them, what can the manufac- 
turers do about the situation? In answer, 
Chester said that the threats had arisen 
mainly because business had appealed to 
the government when in difficulty rather 
than to the people, and he asserted that 
industrialists “must take the public into 
our confidence.” 

Similarly, Paul Garrett, director of pub- 
lie relations for General Motors, argued 
that the remedy was to study the art of 
Propaganda and substitute for all the 


“the purveyors of strange nostrums” 

















































Tee away in a snow-blanketed valley, pro- 
tected from wintry winds by the encircling Sawtooth 
Mountain Range, you'll find Sun Valley Lodge, a 
modern hotel in the heart of the unspoiled West... 
Powder snow, timber -free terrain and electrically- 
operated chair ski-lifts provide America’s finest ski- 
ing. And you can enjoy skating, sleighing, dog-sled- 
ding and other healthful sports. From morn until night 
every minute is completely delightful . . . Sun Valley 
Lodge provides all the comforts—the facilities and 
service—of metropolitan hotel life. For information — 
W.P. Rogers, General Manager, Sun Valley, Idaho. 
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murk that goes for propaganda, “right 
treatment and right information.” This 
propaganda should be carried down into 
the smallest community touched by enter- 
prise, he contended. 

S. Bayard Colgate of Colgate-Palmolive- 
Peet called upon manufacturers to interest, 
themselves in education, saying that “pri- 
vate enterprise will be safe in the future 
if the youth in this country understand the 
system thoroughly.” 

By effective use of diverse propaganda 
mediums, the congress’ own program 
showed industry how to educate the public 
as to the accomplishments and future of 
private enterprise. A motion picture, “Your 
Town—a Story of America,” revealing how 
the growth of a small plant stimulates all 
phases of the town’s life, was shown to the 
delegates ahead of its nationwide release, 
while with a radio skit, “The Story of 
Private Enterprise,” the N.A.M. broadcast 
the central theme of the entire program 
(ten of the speeches also were sent out 
over the networks) . 

An even more outstanding bit of show- 
manship was the congress’ fashion display 
staged Thursday morning. Shapely models 
paraded down a runway before the fas- 
cinated industrialists and numerous wom- 
en guests to demonstrate attractive 
garments of strange origins. Among them: 
a bathing suit and hostess coat made from 
a lump of coal, a pinch of salt, and a dash 
of air; a head-to-toe costume of cellulose; 
plastic accessories of all types; a dress 
fabricated from milk by-products, and an 
evening gown of fiberglas. The point of 
the display—that unfettered initiative and 
enterprise, as exemplified by these prod- 
ucts of - industrial-research laboratories, 
constantly turn out new luxuries and con- 
veniences for the consumers—was thereby 
driven home effectively. 

The radio skit, the movie, and the fash- 
ion show were designed for another pur- 
pose besides brightening the program, for 
this year the N.A.M. sought to interest 
women in its sessions, and about 500 (a 
record) were registered as guests. They 
were entertained by a special tea Friday 
afternoon after hearing Alice Weitz, edi- 
tor of The Iowa Club Woman, tell the 
industrialists of the public’s interest in 
harmonious employer-employe relations, 
and Carrie Chapman Catt urge them 
never to cease hating and fighting war. 


Platform 


But the congress also was told that all 
this—propaganda and showmanship to 
educate the public about the American 
system—would fail unless manufacturers 
fulfilled their own responsibility to make 
the enterprise system function efficiently 
and in the best interest of all the people. 
This was made especially clear by the 
platform for 1940, over which Donaldson 
Brown, vice chairman of General Motors, 
and the coordinating committee he headed 
had labored for many weeks and on which 


the resolutions committee had worked 
throughout the three days. 

Read to the industrialists by Col. 
Charles E. Speaks of Fisk Rubber and 
Clarence Francis, General Foods president, 
who were chairman and vice chairman of 
the resolutions committee, this document 
devoted about 95 per cent of its 33 pages 
to driving home to management itself the 
challenge it faces, adoption of policies to 
assure fullest employment and a higher 
standard of living for the entire nation. 

Instead of protracted criticisms of New 
Deal legislation, it stressed the need for 


lowering prices wherever possible, for 
striving toward regularization of employ. 
ment to eliminate seasonal idleness, fo, =. 
couraging market and scientific research to 
enlarge sales volumes and output and 
develop new products for consumers, {or 
utmost frankness in dealing with and re. 
porting to investors, for providing increas. 
ingly better service to consumers, and for 
promoting good industrial relations. The 
document censured the Wage-Hour Agi 
but only because its hours restrictions, a; 
applied to many employes other thay 
those in sweatshops, seemed certain ty 
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... as did Carrie Chapman Catt and R. W. Moore 
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hamper efforts to stabilize employment 
and boost annual incomes. 
Implementing the platform were ad- 








or 
ae dresses from leading industrialists out- 
t and lining the requirements for most successful 
Ts, for functioning of private enterprise. Discuss- 
nd te. IE ing employer-employe harmony, Charles 


Acreas. R. Hook of American Rolling Mill declared 
nd for ME that peace and harmony could not be 


. The legislated in industrial relations. He urged, 
r Act instead, that industry formulate and ad- 
ms, as here to definite personnel policies, care- 

than fully train supervisory help, and adopt a 
in to comprehensive program of employe en- 


= lightenment (with regular reports and 
bulletins sent workers) in search for “col- 
lective cooperation”—a principle that he 
suggested be substituted for the current 
fetish of collective bargaining. 

A. W. Hawkes of Congoleum-Nairn 
warned that “this is no time for self- 
glorification” and called upon both labor 
and management to furnish intelligent, 
law-abiding leadership. Emphasizing the 
need for industry and labor to create a 
favorable public opinion, he pointed out 
that when labor chooses leaders pledged 
to maintenance of law and order and op- 

to coercion and intimidation, it will 
obtain the public’s support. 

G. W. Cannon, vice president of the 
Campbell, Wyant & Cannon Foundry, 
told the delegates that health and safety 
programs not only make for a healthier, 
happier group of workers but also pay 
dividends in cash as well, citing a savings 
of $0 per cent in insurance costs resulting 
from his company’s measures. 

Turning to war and national defense, 
delegates heard Ernest T. Weir of National 
Steel again squelch the idea that industry 
wants war. After showing that manufac- 


turers have every humane reason for 
hating war, Weir demonstrated that, in 


addition, every selfish and material con- 

sideration dictates that “private enterprise 

needs peace for profits.” The $8,000,000,000 

corporation earnings in 1917 and 1918 that 

might be attributed to the World War, he 
ferry 


said, were far more than offset by the 
$12,000,000,000 losses in the war-caused 
depression of the 1930s. He pointed out, 
moreover, that a disastrous depression has 
always followed each of this country’s 
wars. 

The manufacturers also heard Brig. 
Gen. Hugh S. Johnson declare that private 
enterprise was the mainstay of national 
defense; that the World War had proved 
our system of enterprise—when organized 
for war—to be potentially the most ter- 
tible engine of destruction the world has 
ever seen. 

To strengthen national defense, R. W. 
Moore of Canada Dry Ginger Ale urged 
industrialists to root all “ism” advocates 
wherever found, since they were “stealthy 
marauders” who wvould undermine national 
defense. 

Backing up the platform’s request for 
ss onerous regulations and less. burden- 
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@ Among its many qualities, the 
smoothness of Black & White deserves 
special mention. For its smoothness 
reveals its noble character — its defi- 
nite individuality. You taste it in the 
mellow-rich flavor. You sense it in 
the subtle bouquet. Because these 
fine qualities are appreciated through- 
out the world, Black & White has 
sailed along—smoothly and steadily 
—towards undisputed leadership. 
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some taxes, Walter D. Fuller of Curtis 
Publishing urged that increased national- 
defense outlays be offset by economizing 
on other Federal government expenditures, 
rather than by increasing taxes. Specifical- 
ly, he mentioned that Secretary Morgen- 
thau in 19387 and Attorney General 
Murphy last June had suggested economies 
which together would permit more than 
$1,000,000,000 to be shaved from the 
budget. 

Still another requirement for better 
functioning of private enterprise, accord- 
ing to Robert L. Lund, executive vice 
president of Lambert Pharmacal, is pro- 
tection and improvement of the patent 
system to encourage invention. In this 
connection he attacked the recent De- 
partment of Justice recommendations for 
legislation to limit patent rights. 

The congress wound up Friday night in 
an aura of optimism. Addressing the 2,600 
who jammed the grand ballroom of the 
Waldorf-Astoria for the annual dinner, 
Sen. Burton K. Wheeler of Montana, liber- 
al (and, as he put it, “often charged with 
being a radical”) Democrat, came out for 
balancing of the budget to avoid financial 
bankruptcy and its inevitable consequence 
—dictatorship. The Senator also forecast 
“corrective” revision of the Wagner Act 
and assured the manufacturers that “Mem- 
bers of Congress are sincere and deter- 
mined to aid honest business.” 

The other banquet speaker, Wendell L. 
Willkie of Commonwealth & Southern, at- 
tacked recent trends toward concentration 
of power in the Federal government, em- 
phasizing particularly that our basic liber- 
ties may be taken away gradually or 
indirectly as more and more commissions 
and bureaus—responsible only to the Pres- 
ident—come to wield great power over all 
forms of economic activity. But he, too, 
concluded hopefully, declaring that “the 
great days of America are by no means 
done. We have only touched the border 
of our achievement.” And, Willkie added, 
“if in the next few months we can restore 
the functioning of free enterprise, we shall 
find, perhaps, that life begins in ’40.” 





Significance 


The novel program and the platform 
of the Congress of American Industry ex- 
emplify the N.A.M.’s determination, es- 
pecially in recent years, to stay ahead of 
latest trends and adhere to a long-term 
viewpoint. After the 1938 elections and the 
failure of the Presidential purge, for ex- 
ample, some observers expected the manu- 
facturers to turn reactionary. Instead, they 
promulgated the most progressive plat- 
form of their history. This year, with 
foreign developments making Americans 
sicker than ever of Nazism and Com- 
munism, the N.A.M. has moved quickly to 
assume leadership in directing the alle- 
giance of those disillusioned with dictator- 
ship back toward the American funda- 
mentals, especially private enterprise. 


EEE 





Wide World 


While the suggestions that economic 
planning contravenes American fundamen- 
tals will not now receive the amused 
scoffing they suffered only a few years 
ago, the deliberations showed that the 
manufacturers realize that they must not 
abuse the advantage these changed con- 
ditions accord to a defense of the enter- 
prise system. Thus they did not utilize 
their forum’s analysis to justify a demand 
for the scrapping of all New Deal reforms. 
Instead, they merely suggested a revision 
of certain laws, such as the Wagner Act, 
only to remove those provisions which 
actually infringe on liberties. 

The sessions and platform also re- 
vealed a conviction that a mere call for a 
return to the fundamentals, unaccompa- 
nied by a dramatic demonstration of the 
social benefits that would result from so 
doing, would prove unavailing in the face 
of glittering promises that the critics of 
enterprise will continue to trumpet. In 
their employment of showmanship and ed- 
ucation, therefore, the manufacturers will 
attempt to picture the opportunities of the 
enterprise system more attractively as 
well as to outdeliver the purveyors of 
nostrums. And to do so, they called on 
industry to live up to the code contained 
in the platform, a program calling for as 
high a degree of social responsibility as 
any ever voluntarily adopted. 

To head up this program, manufacturers 
have in Prentis one of the premier busi- 
nessmen-orators of the day. He is a Phi 
Beta Kappa and the holder of an M.A. in 
economics from the University of Cincin- 
nati, and his four years’ service with that 
school and the University of Missouri in 
an administrative capacity, as well as his 
experience with Armstrong since 1907, 
equip him for directing this unique pro- 
gram. Prentis has practiced the progressive 
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International 
N.A.M. fashion show: an evening outfit of Fiberglas; 
a bathing suit made from salt, coal, and air 


principles he preaches, moreover, for h's 
company provides, as a means of stabiliz- 
ing income of its workers, a system of un- 
employment compensation to supplement 
the government plans and a thrift plan. 
Furthermore, it is one of the few larger en- 
terprises with annual income plans for 
workers. 

Of the same caliber are the men elected 
as national vice presidents: J. Howard 
Pew of Sun Oil, Edgar M. Queeny of Mon- 
santo Chemical, and Walter J. Kohler of 
the Kohler Co. 


Chemical Wonderland 


Many experts believe that the rising de- 
mand for chemicals in this country, occa- 
sioned by purchases of foreign nations here 
instead of in Germany (chemical exports 
in October amounted to $25,000,000, or 
50 per cent above the same month a year 
ago) may bring a great increase in the 
production of chemicals from petroleum, 
just as the last war boomed the coal-iar 
branch of the industry. 

A trend in this direction was noticeable 
at the seventeenth Exposition of Chemical 
Industries held in New. York last week, 
where one of the exhibits attracting most 
attention consisted of more than 100 nitro- 
paraffins and their derivatives (chemicals 
synthesized from petroleum hydrocar- 
bons). The Commercial Solvents Corp. 
which sponsored the display, has been pro- 
ducing these substances experimentally for 
about two years and is now building 4 
plant in Peoria, Ill., for their commercial 
production. 

According to President Theodore P. 
Walker, research by the company has 
shown nitroparaffins to be valuable in the 
manufacture of plastics, dyestuffs, textiles, 
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a 
cosmetics, floor waxes, and many other 
roducts; they make excellent solvents and 
emulsifying agents, can be converted into 
hundreds of derivatives, and give promise 
of becoming “the basis for a new synthetic 
organic chemical industry.” 


¢ Another feature of the exposition was a 
new alloy steel sponsored by the Chemical 
Foundation, Inc., and called Silver Stain- 
less. Differing from ordinary stainless steel 
only in the presence of a small amount 
(less than 1 per cent) of silver, the im- 
proved alloy is said to be more corrosion- 
resistant, easier to cast, roll, and forge, 
and more machinable than ordinary stain- 
less steel. 

A display sponsored by the American 
Chemical Society showed how the Salvo 
Chemical Corp. uses sulphite, a former 
waste product in paper manufacturing, to 
produce vanillin, the basic ingredient in 
vanilla extract. Among new products 
shown by the Bakelite Corp. was polysty- 
rene, a thermoplastic material more resist- 
ant to chemicals than the original Bake- 
lite, and which can be molded into crystal 
clear or translucent objects. The growing 
utilization of milk in industry—for making 
coated paper, glue, plastics, and paint— 
was demonstrated by the National Dairy 
Products Corp. Another exhibit—by the 
Dow Chemical Co.—showed how heat can 
be applied in industrial processes with a 
chemical called Dowtherm at much lower 
pressure than is possible through the use 
of steam. 





Store’s Rebirth 


Marshall Field Profits Soar 


and Dividends Are Resumed 


When Marshall Field died in 1906, he 
left in Chicago a fabulously successful 
merchandising empire which he thought 
was based principally on its wholesaling 
operations. Right about most things, Field 
turned out to be wrong about the eventual 
source of his own company’s greatness. 
Even before he died, Marshall Field & 
Co.’s wholesale division was actually be- 
coming unprofitable, and as years went by 
it became an increasingly heavy drag on 
the robust earning power of the “Cathedral 
of All the Stores” on State Street and the 
other retail units. Marshall Field & Co. 
sank from a profit of $10,000,000 in 1927 
to a net loss of nearly $8,000,000 in 1932. 

In 1935, largely at the instigation of the 
late James Simpson, the company’s dom- 
inant stockholder-director, there was a 
thorough housecleaning to find the trouble. 
The search was conducted by James O. 
McKinsey, a management engineer who 
that year became board chairman of his 
clent. Under McKinsey’s direction the 
wholesaling division was eliminated (ex- 
cept for the sale of the company’s own 
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manufactures), the processing, importing, 
and converting activities were restricted, 
the unprofitable mills and factories were 
disposed of, and the personnel was shaken 
up. 

McKinsey died in 1937 but his hard- 
boiled program, as smoothed out and mod- 
ified by President Frederick D. Corley 
(who has been with the store since 1900) , 
apparently was what was needed. Last 
week, marking a year in which the profits 
are expected to top by 25 per cent the 
$3,492,238 figure of 1938, the company 
declared a payment of $9 in preferred ac- 
cumulations and a 30-cent disbursement 
on the common stock, the first since 1931. 

Meanwhile, Marshall Field’s rehabilita- 
tion program goes on. Last year the Field- 
owned Merchandise Mart, famous $30,- 
000,000 “white elephant,” made money for 
the first time. Last spring the company 
climinated $950,000 in annual rentals by 
purchasing from the Field estate the land 
on which its main store and annex are 
located. The final step is recapitalization. 
Stockholders have approved a plan where- 
by each 6 per cent preferred share may 
be swapped for a half share of new 6 per 
cont preferred plus 234 shares of common. 
Furthermore, the company will retire some 
of the preferred. 

Last week’s developments also threw a 
spotlight on two members of the Field 
‘amily, both directors. Marshall Field ITI, 
principal preferred-stock holder through 
his grandfather’s estate, stands to gain in- 
creased liquidity of his fortune through 
the recapitalization. Stanley Field, nephew 
of the founder, was elected chairman of the 
executive committee. 





Reds vs. Advertising 


In the past few years consumers’ organ- 
izations have mushroomed all over the 
country and have generated considerable 
criticism toward advertising and the prod- 
ucts of industry. Such attacks have fre- 
quently been laid to Communist efforts, 
and new light was thrown in that direction 
this week when the Dies committee inves- 
tizating un-American activities released a 
report by its research director, J. B. Mat- 
thews, which charged that “a great part 
of the current popular and official attack 
upon advertising is the direct result of 
Communist propaganda in the field of 
consumer organizations.” 

Matthews, once an officer in Consumers 
Fiesearch and an admitted former Com- 
munist “fellow traveler,” specifically 
named fourteen groups—including the 
Consumers Union (Leftist offshoot of Con- 
sumers Research) , the League of Women 
Shoppers, the Consumers National Fed- 
eration, the Consumer-Farmer Milk Coop- 
erative, and various committees against 
the high cost of living in New York, Chi- 
cago, Detroit, and Los Angeles—as being 
under Communist influence. 


In the case of all he listed connections 
with groups previously identified before 
the committee as Communist-dominated 
or cited statements by their officials indi- 
cating an alleged Communist attitude. 
The report asserted that “Communists un- 
derstand that advertising performs an in- 
dispensable function in a mass production 
economy,” and they therefore seek to 
sabotage it in order to “undermine and 
help destroy the capitalist system of free 
enterprise.” 

The charges were promptly denied by 
spokesmen for several of the organizations 
named in the report. “Neither Consumers 
Union . .. nor myself ...nor... any one 
else connected with Consumers Union has 
ever had any connection with the Com- 
munist party,” said Arthur Kallet, its di- 
rector. Mrs. Sophia Ames Boyer, presi- 
dent of the League of Women Shoppers, 
characierized the charges as “ridiculously 
untrue and unsubstantiated.” 


U.S. Rubber’s Rise 


Students of American business methods 
can find few more instructive case his- 
tories than that of U.S. Rubber. The dom- 
inant factor in the booming rubber indus- 
try around the turn of the century, U.S. 
in 1925 led the field with annual sales of 
$206,473,000 and could look back on 
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Rubber chiefs: Col. Charles E. Speaks of Fisk, F. B. Davis Jr. of U.S. 


twenty years of $8 payments on its $100- 
par preferred stock. But the giant was be- 
coming ill; for the price of its bigness had 
been the accumulation of obsolete proper- 
ties, an unwieldy organization, and a stag- 
gering debt. 

The rubber business then was no place 
for an ailing company, giant or not. An 
era of vigorous price competition was just 
beginning, and crude-rubber prices were 
starting the wild toboggan slide from $1.20 
a pound in 1925 to 2% cents in 1932 that 
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created heavy inventory losses. And the 
depression was coming up. The outcome 
was inevitable: U.S. paid no preferred 1 
dividends after 1928, slipped to third place ; 
in sales by 1932, and lost $40,500,000 jy, by 
1930-32. : 

The secret of U.S. Rubber’s survival j; T 
that in 1928 the du Pont family bought , 
substantial interest in the company and 
installed as head man a du Pont-trained 
manager, F. B. Davis Jr. Though unfamijj. 
iar with rubber, Davis for nineteen years of { 
had ably served the du Ponts in munitions, 
automobiles (General Motors) , and plas. 
tics. Was 

Simply applying his hardheaded map. hee 
agerial talents to a new situation, he 
weeded out unprofitable units, modernized 
equipment and methods, hoarded earnings, J ,,;¢} 
and set up a ruthlessly conservative ae. 





















: h 
counting system. By 1938 the company’s v8 
123 subsidiaries had been cut to 40, the CL 


1928 debt of $130,000,000 had shrunk to ‘A 
$45,000,000, and a $4 divilend was paid | 


on the preferred—after a ten-year lapse. cont 
That year U.S., topped in sales on!y by elect 


Goodyear, earned $3,798,120 on a $142. 
115,099 business, compared with a profit Dut 
of only $576,009 on sales of $192,962,049 


in lush 1929. “ 
Last week U.S. appeared to be bidding ; 


again for top rank. Directors of the Fisk 
Rubber Corp., sixth largest, approved 
and on Dec. 29 will submit to stockhold- 


Wide World 


ers an offer from Davis’ company to pur- 
chase the Fisk business for $6,827,330 plus 
109,981 U. S. common shares. Reorgat- 









ized in 1933, Fisk has shown an earnings 7 
gain of from $243,643 in 1936 to $673; the 
001 last year under its president, Col. 3 ing 
Charlies E. Speaks. According to plans, aske 
U. S. would operate Fisk as a separate ae 6 
division, keeping the trade names, and regu 
also would use Fisk plants (in Massachu- for 
setts) to produce additional U. S.-brand — 
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Labor’s Feuds 
NLRB Adds New Fuel to Fire 
by Rulings on Eve of Inquiry 








The main purpose of the Wagner Act is 
to maintain industrial peace by safeguard- 
ing labor’s right to organize, but many 
students of the law believe it has resulted 
instead in more labor warfare. This is one 
of the questions being studied by the 
Smith committee, which started its hear- 
ings on the Wagner Act and the NLRB in 
Washington this weck with NLRB Mem- 
ber William M. Leiserson testifying.* And 
on the eve of this inquiry, the board 
furnished the Congressional committee 
with fresh fodder in a series of decisions, 
the net effect of which was to aggravate 
labor warfare, particul irly the A.F.L. vs. 
CLO. battle. 

An announcement by the board that it 
would invalidate the A.F.L.’s closed-shop 
contract with two South Plainfield, N.J., 
electrical-instrument companies, the Con- 
denser Corp. of America and the Cornell- 
Dubilier Electric Corp., stirred up the 
biggest argument. The board held (sub- 
ject to final arguments) that this contract 
was illegal because it was entered into 
while the companies were discouraging 
their workers from joining the rival C.1.0. 
union. 

Hit just as hard in another decision was 
the C.I.0. In this the board extended the 
Supreme Court’s ban on sit-downs (News- 
week, Mar. 6) by ruling that the Calmar 
Steamship Corp. was justified in firing 
C.LO. seamen on ten ships who had been 
ordered to sit down (but had not yet 
done so) and replacing them with A.F.L. 
members. 





Streamlined Steaks 


Fifty or sixty years ago, when notable 
trenchermen of the day ordered choice 
steak, the piece of meat that was set be- 
fore them was almost big enough to cover 
the top of a small table. The cuts came 
from the haunches of equally gargantuan 
steers that weighed up to 2,000 pounds. 
Today steaks are about half the circum- 
ference of those of the gay ’90s—the better 
to fit modern appetites, families, and 
purses—and the best steers are stream- 
lined animals weighing little more than 
1,000 pounds. 

This transformation, as well as similar 








*The sensation of the first day’s hearing was 
the disclosure that Dr. Leiserson, soon after be- 
ing appointed to the board last spring, had 
asked for the dismissal of Nathan Witt, NLRB 
secretary. A memorandum by the new board 
member blamed Witt’s office for ae pees ir- 
regularities (such as reopening closed records 
for revision) , declaring these were so glaring 
that they “smelled.” Leiserson added that he 
could not trust the facts of cases as presented 
y the secretary’s organization. 








IN 66 BRITISH 


POWER STATIONS 


N BRITISH power plants alone,876 mechanical draft 
fans* of Sturtevant design have been installed 
in 66 stations—since 1930. Even more significant 


is the fact that 55 installations were repeat orders. 


*Manufactured and sold by James Howden & Company (Land) Lid., 
London, licensees under patents of B.F. Sturtevant Co., Boston, Mass. 


8. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY, HYDE PARK, BOSTON, MASS. 


Sturtevant 


——FOR VENTILATING or am nanounc tousmenr AIR CONDITIONING — 

















NO RESTRICTIONS ON A 
HAPPY HOLIDAY IN PICTURESQUE 


@ Life is as pleasant and tranquil as ever; no pass- 





ports or visas needed (U. S. unrestricted travel area). 
Sail under American flag on this popular transatlantic 
liner. All golf courses open. Beach life as usual. See 
your travel agent. 
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... 170 SUIT YOUR FANCY! 


BEACH HOTEL 


Join at will the gay fun-parade of Florida’s 
famous “Gulf Stream Coast’—or relax in 
peaceful seclusion—it’s your own choice 
at this new, modern resort hotel, directly 
on the ocean between Miami and Palm 
Beach. Appointments are ultra-modern 
—tile baths, steam heat, private beach ° 
walk, sun decks, spacious lounges, private 
arking. American Plan, superior cuisine. 
nership management— assures you of 
intimate, Biendly atmosphere. Carefully 
restricted clientele. Quiet location—yet 
convenient to everything that’s going on. 
NEW —extensive improvements within the hotel. 
Also augmented city recreation facilities — new 
golf course, yacht club — fine new theatre, more 
things for everyone to do. For booklet, complete 
vacation details, reservations, rates etc., write to: 


ARTHUR H. OGLE, Managing Director 
P.O. BOX 2061, FT. LAUDERDALE, FLA. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: Robert F. Warner 
Room 1206. 1i W. 42nd St....... BRyant 9-6348 





i, Western Thrills Await You 
in Southern 


ARIZONA - CALIFORNIA 


Whatever your choice of sports or 
pleasures, from the rigorous life 
on a dude ranch to the sumptuous 
living in a fine resort hotel, you’ ll 
find them all in El Paso, Tucson, 
Phoenix, Palm Springs, Los Ange- 
les or San Diego. 

Go this winter. Go Rock Island. 
Fine daily trains from Chicago offer 
excellent service at no extra fare. 


Through service daily from St. Louis, 
Memphis and the Twin Cities 



















ee 
A. D. MARTIN, P. T. M. 
Rock Island Lines 
723 La Salle St. Station, Chicago, Ill. 
Send literature and travel information about 
0 Arizona ( California 2 All-expense Califor- 
nia Tours. 
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Healthiest: 4-H prizewinners at the 1939 Chicago exposition 


changes in consumer demand for sheep and 
hogs, has been impressed on the farmers 
by the annual livestock shows, the largest 
of which is Chicago’s International Live- 
stock Exposition. 

Last week about 450,000 persons, many 
of them marked as farm and ranch folk by 
sunburned necks and brown hands, ten- 
gallon hats and overalls, gathered at Chi- 
cago for. the 1939 exposition and the meet- 
ings of 36 other farm organizations which 
are held in connection with the show. Be- 
cause the annual Canadian livestock show 
was canceled on account of the war, the 
Chicago exposition entered 13,322 animals 
—an all-time record—and turned away 
2,000 more for lack of space. 

In line with the recent trend, the grand 
champion steer—the one most likely to 
furnish most prime and salable cuts—was 
a 1,240-pound Hereford, Lucky Boy I, 
exhibited by Mayfield Kothmann, an 18- 
year-old Mason County, Texas, youth. 
Lucky Boy II, who cost young Kothmann 
$35 when he was two days old and $250 
since for feed, sold for $1.35 a pound on 
the hoof at auction, bringing the young 
owner $2,449, including the prize money. 
The grand champion barrow, a 7-month- 
old Hampshire hog, brought Roger Amsler, 
a Rensselaer, Ind., high-school senior, 
$1.55 a pound, while the best wether, a 
pure bred Southdown sheep exhibited by 
the Pennsylvania State College, sold for 
$1.25 a pound. 

The emphasis on youth among the prize- 
winners is the result of participation in the 
exposition by the 4-H Club (Head, Heart, 
Hand, Health) which numbers 1,300,000 
farm boys and girls as members. This year 


1,320 members, who won local competi- 
tions in livestock raising and other farm 
endeavors, attended as delegates. 

The windup of the annual 4-H Club 
meeting was the election of six members 
as the healthiest in the nation. Those elect- 
ed were Richard Crane, Rushville, Ind; 
Warren Cales, Sandstone, W.Va.; Ruth 
Fitzenreiter, Bel, La.; Joanne Parks, Lib- 
erty, Ind.; Carlisle W. Klein, Black River 
Falls, Wis., and Leslie G. Warrant, Kasota, 
Minn. 





WEEK IN BUSINESS 


Steel Coating 


The rust and corrosion of steel costs 
American industry an estimated $1,000, 
000,000 annually. An attack on the prob- 
lem that is creating great interest in the 
metal trades has recently been made by the 
Standard Steel Spring Co., Coraopolis, Pa., 
with the development of a new metallic 
coating called Corronite. The life of ordi- 
nary steel rods has been prolonged five to 
ten times by corronizing, according to tests. 
Last week it was announced in Pittsburgh 
that the United Engineering & Foundry 
Co. will provide facilities to equip licensees 
with the process. Among these already are 
Carnegie-Illinois, Republic Steel, and 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube. 


Price Inquiry 

Carrying out President Roosevelt’s it- 
structions to “keep a constant eye on iD- 
creases in prices,” the Temporary National 
Economic Committee heard a series of 
government and private experts testily 
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the initial spurt in commodity quota- 
tions at the outbreak of war had flattened 
out but that continued vigilance was nec- 
_ Assistant Attorney General Thur- 
man Arnold told the committee he strongly 
any antiprofiteering legislation 
Bs thought adequate price control could 
be achieved through the present antitrust 
jaws. He urged an expanded enforcement 
program through stationing 150 economists 
and lawyers at strategic points to investi- 
gate consumers’ complaints and watch for 
antitrust-law violations, and he recom- 
ended continuing the TNEC on a per- 
manent basis. This week the committee 
will turn to investment banking. 






















nnovations 


General Electric and Westinghouse an- 
nounced new all-glass sealed headlamps 
for attachment to the front bumpers of 
pre-1940-model cars to supplement their 
present headlights and provide many of 
the benefits of the sealed-beam lighting 
system incorporated in the latest-model 
cars... The Hygrade Sylvania Corp. an- 
nounced the manufacture of fluorescent 
ceiling-lighting fixtures for stores, hotels, 
factories, offices, etc., that can be plugged 
in like incandescent units ... E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co. announced the begin- 
ning of operations in its new Nylon plant 
at Seaford, Del., Dec. 15, several weeks 
earlier than expected. Capacity output 
will not be reached for several months, 
however. 






























Business Notes 


The Department of Justice investiga- 
tion of alleged monopolistic practices in 
the building industry brought the indict- 
ment of 48 individuals, associations, and 
unions in Detroit . . . Attorney General 
Frank Murphy authorized a grand-jury in- 
quiry of patents, pooling, and licensing 
agreements in New York and ordered a 
complaint filed against 103 individuals and 
twelve corporations in the glassware in- 
dustry .. . The American Investors Union 
started a campaign for members among 
the nation’s security holders, savings de- 
positors, -and life-insurance buyers. 


Trends 


The Federal Reserve index of industrial 
production reached 125 in November, the 
Reserve Board estimated, equaling the all- 
time high set in June 1929. 


Production of steel ingots in November 
totaled 5,462,616 tons, surpassing the all- 


time record established the preceding 
month. 


Ward’s reports estimated automobile 
production for the week ended Dec. 9 at 
115,488 units, the highest since July 1937. 


Railway carloadings for the week ended 
Dee. 2 were 688,888 cars, 6.2 per cent more 
than in the corresponding week of 1938. 
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Made ONLY at the Jones Dairy Farm, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin. Mary P. Jones, President 
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BY A YEAR OF NEWSWEEK FOR 
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ti ERMITS don’t care ... About 
the significance of the coming national 
campaigns ... the formidable poten- 
tialities of the overseas on-again, off- 
again war...or the hundred-and-one 
other reasons why 1940 promises to 
be one of the most fateful and con- 
fusing years in human history. 
But everyone else does care—in- 
tensely— and that makes Newsweek 
the inspired solution to every what- 


NOT TOO LATE ... BUT HURRY! 
Fill out and mail the coupon below RIGHT NOW. 


To each person you designate we will mail a 

gay Christmas Card notice of your gift of 

Newsweek ... also a Christmas-wrapped copy 
of the current issue. 


MAIL TODAY TO NEWSWEEK e 
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to-give problem on your Christmas 
list. Give Newsweek and you give 
fifty-two solid weeks of absorbing en- 
lightenment ... revealing not alone 
what has happened but why — and 
what’s likely to happen in consequence. 
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BUSINESS TIDES 





Estimates of the possible amount 
of war materials that England and 
France will buy from us have up to now 
had the serious defect that they had to 
be made without authoritative data on 
how much cash and readily realizable 
assets these countries have which con- 
ceivably might be used for this purpose. 
This shortcoming has now been cor- 
rected. In the December issue of the 
Federal Reserve Bulletin all the perti- 
nent facts are given. The figures, of 
course, do not indicate how much will 
be bought. But even so they are worth 
repeating for they do show for the first 
time how much these nations could buy 
if they wanted to under our cash-and- 


Cash to Put on the Barrelhead 


by RALPH ROBEY 


carry neutrality policy. 


Four items are involved: cash bal- 
ances in this country, readily market- 
able securities, direct and other invest- 
ments, and gold. All the figures are as 


of the end of August. 


On cash balances the amounts are 
surprisingly close to the unofficial fig- 
ures that have been generally used. For 
example, it was said here six weeks ago 
that England had approximately $600,- 
000,000 of such balances and France 
some $300,000,000. The actual amounts 
as given in the Bulletin are $595,000,- 
000 and $315,000,000, respectively. 

These balances, however, are not all 
available for war purchases. The figures 
include the day-to-day working funds 
of the commercial banks of these coun- 
tries, and the amount needed for this 
purpose is substantial. Of the total of 
$900,000,000, therefore, it is not prob- 
able that more than half could be used 
for this special buying without causing 
widespread inconvenience. Let us say, 
thus, that the two countries have actual 
cash of about $500,000,000 that is al- 


ready available. 


On the volume of readily marketable 
securities the generally accepted guesses 
have been completely out of line with 
the facts. The figure which it has been 
customary to use for this is $1,500,000,- 
000. Actually the total as of the end of 
August was only $920,000,000. Of this 
England held $735,000,000, and France 


$185,000,000. 


All of these securities, by definition, 
might be converted into cash at short 
notice. In practice, however, the liquida- 
tion would have to be gradual or our 
market would break wide open and the 


POD C022 


realization would be much below these 
present values. Nevertheless, it is prop- 
er to include the entire amount as more 
or less immediately available for spend- 
ing. 

The direct and other investments are 
in quite a different position from the 
point of view of realization. These 
amount to $900,000,000 for England 
and $80,000,000 for France. Some of 
these holdings could be sold in the 
course of time, but it would be a slow 
process and in general probably only at 
considerable sacrifice in both money 
and trade facilities. On the whole, 
therefore, it perhaps is best to omit this 
item completely in thinking of the total 
that may be used for war buying. 

Last of the items, and by all odds the 
largest, is gold. England now has about 
$2,000,000,000 and France $3,000,000,- 
000. In addition, there is a net accretion 
from production within the British Em- 
pire of approximately $750,000,000 a 
year. Here, then, is a real source of pur- 
chasing power—if it can be used. 

Upon that we will be the sole judge. 
We already have close to 70 per cent of 
the world’s monetary gold stock. How 
much higher are we willing to let this 
accumulation go? One can only guess 
at this, but at least it is quite possible 
that we will refuse, as a general policy, 
to take more than the new production. 
On this basis, if we assume the war 
lasts for four years, only $3,000,000,000 
could be counted on from this source. 

Taking all these items together— 
$500,000,000 actual cash, $900,000,000 
readily marketable securities, $3,000,- 
000,000 gold—gives us an aggregate of 
$4,400,000,000. Canada may be included 
for another $600,000,000. We have a 
grand total, thus, of $5,000,000,000 as 
the practical maximum which the Allies 
may put on the barrelhead for the pur- 
chase of war materials from us during 
the next four years. 

All things considered, that is not an 
especially large amount. Between July 
1914 and December 1918 our excess of 
merchandise exports was more than 
twice that sum—$11,800,000,000. Ob- 
viously, therefore, unless England and 
France decide to shoot the works at 
once in the use of their funds, there is 
no old-fashioned war boom in sight for 
this country, granting we maintain our 
cash-and-carry policy. 
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ASK 
the 
WOMEN! 








Visiting with women in their 
homes month after month 
we learn what they do with 
McCall’s. More than 36,000 
such calls indicate the meth- 
od for the constant improve- 
ment of our product. Know- 
ing what they read and why 
and giving it to them is one 
reason why 1,200,000 wo- 
men at newsstands—200,000 
more than last year — are 


saying... 


McCALLS 


Total circulation 2,980,000 
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by RAYMOND MOLEY 


Business Statesmanship 


ee 

National security” would be an 
appropriate way to designate the theme of 
the annual Congress of American Industry 
recently held by the National Association 
of Manufacturers. “National” because in 
its extraordinarily well-planned program, 
in its statement of principles and in the 
general atmosphere surrounding the meet- 
ings the congress emphasized the broad in- 
terests of the nation rather than the nar- 
rower problems of industrial management 
alone. “Security” because the Congress 
sought to point the way to a spiritual and 
material knitting together of the many 
dissociated elements of our life through a 
healthy increase in productive power, an 
equitable distribution of the products of 
industry, a sound financial policy, a hu- 
mane but workable division of responsibil- 
ity for individual welfare between indus- 
try and government, an improved mech- 
anism for labor adjustments, and a clari- 
fied definition of private enterprise and of 
American constitutional democracy. 

The congress clearly recognized that the 
true defensive strength of this country is 
in the healthiness of its industry, its agri- 
culture, its transportation and its financial 
system and, further, in the degree to which 
these are bent to the common objective 
of national unity. 

Such a conception serves a far better 
purpose than repeated appeals for the spe- 
cial security of multitudinous individuals 
—appeals that have been so popular 
among politicians these past few years. 
Facing a Presidential year, American in- 
dustry has given both parties plenty to 
think about and, better than that, it has 
given them a line of reasoning that may 
well stand them in hand as they face the 
task of offering their own programs to the 
people in the forthcoming election. 


The program of speeches before the 
various meetings was carefully prepared 
to provide a unified expression of the prin- 
ciples of democracy and private enterprise 
in a world in which these corcepts are be- 
ing challenged on every side. First, the 
American concept of government was ex- 
amined. Its historic evolution was de- 
scribed, as were its essentials in terms of 
civil and religious liberty, private enter- 
pvise and constitutional, representative de- 

. The speeches then proceeded to 
outline the distinctive accomplishments 
and the future opportunities of private en- 
terprise. They then analyzed in detail and 





with utter frankness the several responsi- 
bilities of business, education, youth, agri- 
culture, labor, management, for the main- 
tenance of democracy and private enter- 
prise. 

The platform of this representative 
group of industrial management is built 
upon the excellent and progressively im- 
proved platforms that the congress has put 
forward in the past few years. It states 
in the outset: “In America today, we are 
far from having satisfied the wants of our 
people. These wants can be satisfied only 
by the production and distribution of more 
goods for more people. The problem is that 
of expanding production of goods and serv- 
ices needed and desired with the widest 
possible distribution of real purchasing 
power created through productive effort.” 


I then proceeds to a detailed ac- 
count of how the interests of consumers, 
employes, investors and management may 
be conserved in an expanding economy, 
and it ends with a hopeful view of the fu- 
ture. “If we are to fulfill the American 
dream ‘of political and religious freedom, 
of assurance to the common man that op- 
portunity is rich and free, that each may 
go as far and climb as high as his abilities 
can carry him, we must fortify with hope 
and purpose the spirit of our people. We 
must give this spirit substance by seeking 
the new horizons which can be opened out 
before us by the processes of research and 
industrial activity, with their promise of 
more goods for more people, and a higher 
standard of living for all.” 

A series of resolutions supplements the 
general platform. These, together with the 
platform and the speeches, outline a num- 
ber of principles that might well be kept 
before the American people in the year to 
come: 

1—Free enterprise can be progressively 
undermined by ill-considered attempts to 
extend, even with the best intentions, the 
power of government over private affairs. 
Such extensions should not be imposed 
without ample consideration of all the fac- 
tors involved, and when they are imposed, 
they ought from time to time to be recon- 
sidered, refined, and, whenever possible, 
curtailed. 

2—Government finance must be admin- 
istered with regard to the maintenance of 
a free flow of private savings into produc- 
tive enterprise. Oppressive taxation, occa- 
sioned hy wasteful activities or by discred- 





ited economic theories of pump prim; 
can well be a factor in paralyzing such g 
flow of life-giving private investment. 
3—In the interests of safety, a policy of 
pay-as-you-go ought to be applied to ge. 
curity measures. Further, the underlying 
purpose of all unemployment compengg. 
tion should be the reduction of unemploy. 
ment. Hence, employers who seek to reg- 
ularize and stabilize employment ought to 
receive special consideration in all laws 
that touch the question of unemployment 
relief. 
4—The legitimacy and desirability of 
protecting labor’s right to collective bar- 
gaining is unquestioned. Nevertheless, 
there is need for a revision of the National 
Labor Relations Act “to remove inequal;- 
ties, to insure impartial administration and 
fair hearings and to guarantee to employes 
real freedom in the selection of their rep- 
resentatives without int:m:dation or coer- 
cion from any source whatever.” 
5—Since, as James Madison pointed out, 
it is the function of government to govern 
itself, our legislators are urged to pass the 
Walter-Logan Bill, which is designed to 
bring all parts of the vast bureaucracy of 
our Federal government under control of 
legal processes administered by the courts. 
6—The needs of our transportation sys- , | 
tem are critical. Government is tact‘ully 
reminded of its failure, over a period of 
years, to work out helpful measures for 
the rehabilitation of railroads. 
7—While the basic theory of reciprocal- 
trade agreements is sound, the-effective | 
working of such a system requires that the | 
present plan be amended. Such amend- 
ments ought to provide for genuine bilat- 
eral agreements, for a wider opportunity 
for all interested parties to appear when 
such agreements are being negotiated and, 
in line with sound constitutional practice, 
for the approval of such agreements, which 
are essentially treaties, by the Senate. 


aceieiey Perkins is quoted as hav- 
ing said, after reading the platform of 
American Industry, that she rubbed her 
eyes with astonishment. Presumably her 
astonishment was occasioned by the lib- 
eral tone of the published express‘ons of 
the congress. It might be remarked with- 
out asperity that Secretary Perkins’ eyes 
must have been turned in another direc- 
tion on several Decembers of the past few 


- years. These expressions are. not: entirely 


new. The N. A.M. has given them utter- 
ance repeatedly, though those who refuse 
to see the vision and liberalism of modern 
industrial management have passed them 
by with contemptuous asides. It is to be 
hoped that the eye rubbing confessed by 
Secretary Perkins will become contagious 
in Washington. 











TBR 2s THE SPIRIT OF CHRro <a 
--ABOUT:A CHRISTMAS PRESENT! ae, 


Again, Canadian Club comes in 


this traditional gift carton! 


By popular demand, Canadian Club this 


year will again come cased in the special 


FYNAKE a tip trom tradition: and 
| give those “special friends the 
gift you'd like to get—Canadian Club! 


[ere is a world-famous sift that ‘ee cost, in all states where cartons are per- 


carton which bears a reproduction in full 
color of the famous Canadian Club Christ- 


mas scene above. It is yours at no extra 


3. with every mellow sip, ep | wanted ee ; # => 5 : . | mitted, to lend added glamour to your gift. 


to have the best. And—exclu- 


in 87 LANDS IT’S A CUSTOM 
TO GIVE 


advantage !— whether the recipi- 
orefers rye, Scotch, or bourbon, he 


-- . ° — * ee Ata e 

sureto like Canadian Club. Remem- . mus 
: - ae “Swmisey 36 EO 

. | . ] ‘ 1; al ] { This whiskey is six sos Ue ener 

r there is on y one Canadian Club! years old. 90.4 proof. 

Imported by Hiram 

Walker &3 Sons Inc., 
Peoria, Illinois 





THIS CHRISTMAS—GIVE CANADIAN. CLUB—THE GIFT YOU'D LIKE TO GET 











ONCE AGAIN...IT’S TIME TO MAKE A BOWL OF 


Merry Qhristmas! 


If Four Roses Eggnog has become a holiday 
tradition in your home... as it has in so many... 
you probably know this recipe by heart. But just 
to make sure, here it is again. Get vourself some 
Four Roses Whiskey at your nearest package 


store—then follow these directions faithfully: 


Beat separately the yolks and whites of 6 fresh 
eges. Add % cup of sugar to volks, while beating. 
and 14 cup of sugar to whites after they have been 
beaten very stiff. Mix egg whites with volks. Stir 
in 1 pint of rich cream and 1 pint of milk. Add 1 
pint of Four Roses (or more, to taste), and 1 ounce 
of Jamaica Rum. Stir thoroughly. Serve very cold 
with grated nutmeg on each cup. (‘This recipe 


makes 5 pints of Egenog.) 


Be sure you use Four Roses! It is the whiskey 
for a truly magnificent Bowl of Merry Christmas! 
Frankfort Distilleries, Inc., Louisville & Baltimore. 


Every drop is whiskey at least 4 years old 


1 blend of straight whiskies—oo proof. The straight 


whiskies in Four Roses are four years or more old. 





